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7 or impediment why all mankind shouldn’t be joined 
A BACHELOR’S PROTEST. together in matrimony. 
To the women of England, the humble protest of me,| Now, it’s my firm impression that the originator 
Jones. Whereas I have borne it uncomplainingly for | or originatrix of these zones or girdles was actuated 
fifteen years (having been a sufferer at a very early | by a very deep purpose; which purpose was, that 
age); whereas it has increased rather than abated ; | the mind of the beholder, who saw by ocular contem- 
and whereas it has lately reached its climax in the | plation the symmetrical appearance presented, might 
matter of zones, I think it would be criminal in me | be concentrated upon a consideration of the advan- 
to keep any longer silence. In-doors and out-of- | tages of union as a state or condition ; and if it be so, I 
doors, at home and on visits, at the opera and at | think it is exceedingly unfair, for it will be remem- 
church, at the concert and the Sunday-school, in the | bered that another Jones (no relation of mine, I am 
morning and in the evening (to say nothing of the | happy to say) took the trouble to prove, by exhibiting 
afternoon), on foot and on horseback, in carriages and | to the world, in the columns of the Leading Journal, 
in cabs, in flies and in omnibuses, at hotels, at taverns, | the impediments which existed against a matrimonial 
at pastry-cooks’, at hairdressers’, at chemists’ and | connection on his part with his cousin Fanny, that it 
druggists’, at magasins de modes, of course, and par- | was impossible for any one with no more than L.300 
ticularly at railway stations, it confronts me in a| a year to become a living example of the blessedness 
manner which amounts to aggravation. I can bear it | of marriage. I put it, therefore, to a discerning 
no longer in silence ; and when that dreadful moment | public to decide, whether or no the satisfactory 
comes at which I shall make it necessary for a | demonstration of the anti-nuptial Jones has had its 
coroner and twelve respectable gentlemen to devote a| proper effect in ‘fair’ quarters; whether, on the 
little of their leisure to the consideration of my state | contrary, it has not been received with the utmost 
of mind at the time when I committed that rash act, | scorn and contempt upon the part of those whom 
it will be some consolation to reflect that I have left | people, regardless of terminations, denominate the 
upon record my humble protest ; and I hereby take | ‘sect.’ And I do not confine my remarks to those fair 
the opportunity of assisting the jury to come to a| virgins only, the influence of whose fascinations would, 
satisfactory conclusion, and to give a reasonable | jn all probability, extend over a circle embracing for 
verdict. It will not have to be félo de se, nor will it| the most part men of the L.300 a year stamp; but I 
have to be temporary insanity, but a state of mind | consider them applicable to the whole gender. For 
naturally induced by the recent introduction of zones. if the anti-nuptial Jones’s argument is good for any- 
I say zones, because I am not aware of the technical | thing, it amounts to this, that no man can afford to 
name for the articles to which I allude ; but it will! marry on his own income, unless it be so large that 
be readily guessed, that I mean those bands which | he will not be called upon to make any sacrifice or 
it has lately seemed good to our countrywomen to | any appreciable reduction in his personal 
wear round their waists, to the great torture and and enjoyments by marriage; and as we know how 
mental anguish of impoverished bachelors. The bands | few there are in that enviabie position, we may 
are of various kinds; but the favourite material, I! exclude them and their possible brides from our 
should say from observation, is a sort of gold thread | consideration. It is sufficient for us to know that, 
—at least it looks like gold thread at the distance at | according to Jones, the labourer cannot afford to 
which I am obliged to remain, and I haven’t yet! marry until he becomes a foreman; the foreman, 
acquired sufficient resolution to ask for information. | until he becomes a master; the master, until he 
They suggest—now, don’t they ?—the necessity yro-sa| becomes a capitalist, and so on; the curate cannot 
which young women lie of having something or other | afford to marry until he becomes a rector; the rector, 
—a girdle, for lack of anything better—round their | until he becomes a dean, and so forth; the ensign 
waists; and, being fastened in front by a clasp, | must be a captain, and the captain a major, and the 
which is made, it seems to me, a great deal more | major a lieutenant-colonel, before connubial bliss is 
conspicuous than is at all necessary, they throw out, as | attainable; in fact, everybody must get a step higher 
it were, voiceless hints about linking and uniting. At| than he is to-day, and then when he has got that 
least I find it so. If they would wear the clasps | step, the same law applies ad infinitum: so that I say 
behind, I shouldn’t mind it half so much ; but as long | once more, from the housemaid to the titled lady, 
as they are in front, they catch the eye immediately, | none can expect to marry in their own circle. Clearly, 
and then you find that all your ideas get into pairs, | therefore, women are in the wrong if they endeavour 
and you are haunted by a general notion of union, and | to incite their immediate acquaintances to wedlock : 
you wonder whether anybody knows of any just cause | it would be only a kind attention on their part if 
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they would make themselves as hideous and repulsive 
as ible; if they would sit in sackcloth and ashes, 
‘oil yous dust upon their heads. But do they? Do 
they condescend to anything of the kind? They may 
pour dust upon their heads, but it’s gold dust, and 
only dazzles instead of disenchants the victim; and 
the only ximation to sackcloth habiliments that 
I have seen are cloth cloaks, sack-shape, with a 
most excruciating little hood, which is not at all 
necessary, and only causes an additional pang to the 
sufferer. 

I vow that, since the publication of Jones’s masterly 
production, they seem to me to have sought after 
enchantments more than before. It was hard enough 
to gaze in impecunious despair when the daughters 
of the land were in the habit of wearing, for the 
avowed purpose of cruelly improving their figures, 
what rhymes to ‘rustle ;’ and now they have advanced 
a step further, and adopted crinoline. Not that 
I’ve the least objection to crinoline and the beauty 
of curves in the abstract. My objection arises simply 
from the fact, that it is another grievance. A dreadful 
Nemesis sometimes punishes them; for, alas, how 
many of them have been sacrificed to Vulcan! This 

ent is harsher than any I would inflict upon 
Still, I feel personally obliged to any young 
lady of my acquaintance who, either from eccentricity 
or from philosophy, appears in this age of balloon- 
resembling skirts as straight as a ghost in a winding- 
sheet. In fact, the first part of my protest is directed 
against crinoline as part of an organised scheme for 
overthrowing the designs of Jones the anti-nuptial. 
I have tried to overcome my feelings by a plan truly 
English: I have discovered that crinoline is uncom- 
monly cheap, and have endeavoured to despise it 
accordingly ; I have found out, by diligent inquiry, 
that you may obtain crinoline net petticoats (the 
word is printed in the windows) for the very reason- 
able sum of one shilling and sevenpence half-penny 
each ; steel French muslin jupons, for four shillings 
and sixpence; steel crinoline skeleton petticoats, 
for four shillings and threepence ; crinoline horse- 
hair petticoats, for five shillings and sixpence ; black 
moreen, for three shillings and fourpence; and 
lustres, at four shillings and ninepence, with ‘ every 
—y in reps’ (I don’t know what they are) ‘ and 
quilted eider-down,’ at corresponding prices; besides 
which, if there be any objection to hoops, I find there 
is an Australian starch which will answer the same 
—— very economically. But it’s of no use in the 
; I only see the effect, and not the cause, and 
of course I can’t ask what is the nature of the parti- 
cular cause, and how much it cost, so that I am 
eq a victim, whether I behold the result of an 
i of one shilling and sevenpence half-penny, 

or of a tremendous outlay on Australian starch.* 

Next, I protest inst the boots. Any young 
oo of humane feelings would wear thick shoes, a 
li too large for her, to walk in, and broad-toed 
sandals to dance in; yet what do we see? What, 
I should say, is it impossible for us, if we use 
our eyes, not to see? Kid boots, fitting like a 
glove, with a heel that taps upon the pavement 
and your feelings simultaneously, and white satin 
shoes with an ornamental rosette. And why the 
rosette? Vanity of vanities, it is of no earthly use; it 
has no more to do with keeping on the shoe, than the 
ticket inside your hat with keeping that on ; it is only 
another feature of the gigantic scheme. I firmly 
believe it is symbolical, but fortunately I don’t know 

a rose may signify in the language of flowers; 
still I protest against it. Moreover, I protest against 


* A regard to consistency makes it necessary for us to protest, 
in turn, against our contributor’s compliments to the prevalent 
means of expanding the female figure. We ourselves hold 
them to be essentially antagonistic to and unmistakably 


> ce wi 
involved.—Ep. 


stockings, both white and coloured, except black ; and 
I protest against the custom of lifting the dress for 
the sole purpose of displaying the foot and a few 
inches of stocking; it can’t do the possessor of the 
foot any good, and it’s hard upon a susceptible 
observer. If the dress is too long, have it shortened, 
but don’t trifle with a man’s feelings. I know that in 
lifting a dress, the hand is exhibited to considerable 
advantage, and that the glove in that position is 
stretched so as to conceal the creases ; but that is 
just what I wish to protest against; the more ele- 
gance, the more I protest; and if I had my way, all 
marriageable-maidens should be forced to go without 
loves, and to bite their nails; for there is a t 
deal in nails nicely kept, and I protest against p my 
Furthermore, I protest against hair-nets, both plain 
and bedizened ; blue, red, green, mauve, and magenta, 
spangled with beads, and hung with fourpenny-pieces 
or rupees : nets are frightfully symbolical, and though 
they look so frail, are strong enough to catch men. 

After nets, I protest — mnets: I protest 
against retreating bonnets, and I against pro- 
fotinn bonnets; they are equally dangerous, and 
equally provoking. e former seemed to offer an 
invitation ; the latter ap to throw out a defiance. 
The former said: ‘ Do, if you like;’ the latter say: 
‘Do, if you dare.’ The latter have, in my humble 
opinion, been adopted in consequence of men failing 
to take advantage of the former; they are expressive 
of pique; they say: ‘ You wouldn’t when you had 
an opportunity, and now you shan’t, if you would,’ 
Observe the sort of peak—or poke, I believe, is the 
technical term—-which stands out threateningly, and 
warns you off. The osculatory character of the former 
caused a nickname to be attached to them, which it 
is unnec to allude to; and the latter are said 
to be called the ‘ keep-your-distance’ bonnets. How- 
ever, I protest solemnly against both. 

Then there are the veils : I lift up my voice against 
them. As long as they were plain, I had no objec- 
tion: plain veils, of a brownish-green hue, I consider 
admissible—nay, worthy of commendation ; they dis- 
figure the countenance, and lend a Ingubriousness to 
the features highly conducive to a contented acquies- 
cence in everlasting bachelorhood. But the veils with 

ts on them be anathema maranatha ; and as for 
the strip of ribbon with which they are finished, off, 
it is a wicked device for shewing off the dimple of the 
chin ; for do not the veils of the day terminate just 
below the mouth, and leave the chin to jut out na 
manner partaking of sauciness and pertness? And 
the spots answer a twofold purpose: they conceal 
defects of complexion, and enhance the brightness of 
the eyes; whereas a well-disposed young woman 
would take care to exhibit the former—just as the 
honest boy in the story-book turned the damaged side 
of his peach towards the public—unflinchingly, and 
conceal the latter, to the best of her ability, beneath 
green or blue spectacles, which may be purchased at 
a very reasonable rate, and would console the many, 
now comfortless Joneses for the impracticability of 
marriage on three hundred 1 year. 

Furthermore, I protest against hats, feathered and 
featherless, with and without rosettes, turban-shape 
or otherwise, having or not having ‘a fall.’ I protest 
against any kind of covering for the female head in 
the open air but that good, old-fashioned, ugly bonnet 
of which the crown fits on to front at an angle of 
45 degrees, the crown having a kind of semi-parachute 
(inverted) attached to it; and the front, in the form 
of a railway arch, extending four inches beyond the 
forehead. With respect to those two little curls which 
some young ladies, in defiance of all laws, human and 
divine, treacherously arrange just below either temple, 
I have only to say that their behaviour is extremely 
unnatural and meaningless, unless the curls be sym- 
bolical, and testify that they are of opinion they can 
twist everything and everybody round their fingers as 
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they please ; in which case, as we live in a civilised and 
Christian , I shall content myself with a solemn 
to their mammas, and confidently leave the 
matter to be dealt with ae | 
clergyman; and when I have been driven, as I shall be, 
to deed of desperation hereinbefore alluded to, I 
ror dle —— motherly counsels and the clerical 
omy the history of my sad 
Mother one priest son toe my full permission to 
make the most of my ssisiostann i in pointing a useful 
moral. 

Another method of doing the hair, paincees which we 
Joneses suffer, is, I believe, named @ la ; but 
at that I now snap my for I feasted from 
a talkative barber that circlet of plaited hair 
which I had taken for nature’s coronet, and which 
had filled my soul with anguish, is nine times out 
of ten bought—yes, bo bought !—and mysteriously 
fastened on behind the ears; and now, whenever I 
see one, I laugh within me. ‘Ha, ha! I say, it isn’t 
yours ; you bought it at the barber's; it very likely 
isn’t woman’s hair at all; a child’s, perhaps, or even 
a man’s—for men have sometimes, the barber said, as 
silky hair as women. 

Another imposition is gold hair-pins. The first 
time I saw them, I was very much overcome, and my 
sleep went from me; but at length, one day, I saw a 
barmaid wearing them, whereupon I set myself to a 
close observation of shops, and, out of revenge, I shall 
disclose what I discovered. I found you could get a 
pair for sixpence—only that was near St Giles’s ; but 
anywhere they ma: . had for half-a-crown. These 
are not real oil, | dune. though it is astonishing 
how cheaply = can buy real oak, unless advertise- 
ments are false, vertisers—mistaken. Still, 
they look like it when they are new, and that is ali 
one requires. They give rise to symptoms of emotion 
on the beholder’s part, and that is the object of the 
wearer: they dazzle the eyes of admiring swains, and 
that is the aim of the fair possessor, be she lady or be 
she barmaid. They are typical also: with’ silent 
voices they speak of fastening, joining, uniting ; and 
besides all this, they have poimts which may wound 
like the love-shafts about. 

As yet, I have said _ little about gloves; but it 
must not, therefore, be supposed that I don’t protest 
against them. I do so ly ; particularly those called 
— It was only A riding that they were 

ormerly worn, but lately they were to be met with 
anywhere. wd is ——— symptom of the organised 
- o eral throwing down of the gauntlet to 
bachelors of all ages and all ranks, and a special 
challenge to Joneses with three hundred a year to 
take their choice between g and being miser- 
able, or not marrying and bein, nauiie miserable, 
= is it only amongst the and the — 
classes that this o conspiracy against th 
= single men crops out: one finds it cng 
ic servants, perhaps more than amongst their 
superiors, if they have any, and it is well known that 
not Jong since there was ey dpe the extra- 
ay ce presen female rs 
Ss ont te vathowe; they exhibited a fulne ~ of 
skirt which could be accounted for by neither the 
diet nor the habiliments supplied by the Board. The 
medical gentleman was accordingly called upon to 
in this strange + scaaarcn od and he re 
— that as oY anit ctinoling, thee had 
female paupers with their crino! 
ober make up for the Mo mrnag aS by using tes 


casks, and even by twisting branches of trees 
into approximately circular shapes. So universally 
spread is this o a ehinten ane eal 


ee 2 ee ee ae The 
ourite form which it assumes in the case of domes- 


2S geemethntty ny: n Pylipreeme Dero | 
which may now deemed a necessary—ca) 
least, I mean those fluttering pieces of A 


= 


enticin es Tee be -Sm I do not know 
—upon ti becks of the heads of housemaids, nurse- 
pn chamber-maids, and sometimes cooks. They 

a > Sn , but are not in favour 


can’t keep his eyes off them ; and they have a molli- 
fying effet upon the policeman. are seen to the 
greatest advantage gy c , when they 
tremble in =o breeze in manner, 
whilst the two strings, as shea are 

why I don’t know, for they are re ornamental 
ribbons which are never tied—go > anal 


streaming, and flashing about in a very airy —~ 
graceful fashion. So powerful is the effect of this 
charm upon susceptible shopmen, that maids have 
been known to refuse a place rather than give 
it up; and frightful have been the quarrels between 
‘maids’ and ‘missuses’ with reference to this single 
point. An elderly lady of my acquaintance declares 
that she has been obliged to succumb; so long as I 
could remember, she had always insisted upon her 
housemaid wearing a sort of night- es tied by a broad 
piece of tape under her chin, giving her the appear- 
ance of having the mumps ; but one day when I called, 
great was my astonishment to find that the organised 
system had penetrated even to Mrs Cross’s. I ven- 
tured to remark, that she had a very smart-looking 
housemaid. Mrs Cross replied with a sigh, that 
‘there was no getting a servant now-a-days who 
would wear a proper cap; she had tried dozens, and 
she found it came simply to this, that she must do 
the work of the house herself, or put up with those 
fantastic French rags—she wouldn’t call them caps— 
which were of no use whatever, and ma x Pre baer inn 
with a view to entrap young men.’ em, whick 
gave her my views upon the organised ‘sain whe w 

she admitted so far as it embraced 

domestic servants, and others of that d woription. 
She thought, also, that there was a great deal of it in 
the higher ranks ; but she expressly excepted the 
middle class; but that is exactly the class which 
the Joneses fear ; and I can only explain Mrs Cross’s 
exception on the "ground that she has three daughters. 
At anyrate, I protest. 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF RUSSIA. 


Extremes meet. It is a singular fact that Russia, 
the land of serfdom, the stronghold of despotism, 
the very incarnation of autocracy, possesses the 
most oun es in Europe ; an aristocracy 80 
liberally t there is scarcely a man in 
the empire “oy one not aspire to enrol himself in 
the ranks of its nobility. Since 1722, all persons 
serving the state, occupying a certain rank in the 
hierarchy, or bearing commissions in the army or 
navy, acquire hereditary nobility by virtue of such 
service, and enjoy equal privileges with the nobles of 
earlier creation ; let the latter look down with great 
contempt as they lease on their enu compeers, 
as provincials and foreigners, and pride themselves 
_ the purity and nationality of their own 

nea 

In justice to the ancient nobility, it must be allowed 
that to them Russia is indebted for what it can boast 
of in the shape of a national literature. Not content 
with encouraging native authorship with their patron- 
age and purses, they have entered the arena them- 
selves ; neither persecution, imprisonment, nor exile 
deterred the Flohols and Ctchatdiett from nobly 
doing their part towards luring Freedom to the 
banks of the Neva. Unlike the vieille noblesse of 
France, the old nobility of Russia has ever opposed 
itself to the court, and its blood has flowed freely in 
attempting to curb the tyranny of the czars. den 
natural consequence, the Slavonic aristocracy has 
been studiously excluded from public honours and 
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public employments ; the majority of the com- | ranks of society by making the law conferring here- 
manders, Sip omatists, and inistrators of the | ditary nobility upon servants of the state, to which 


northern empire belong either to foreign or provincial 
families, and it is only in rare instances that a pure 
Russian has the chance of obtaining distinction in 
the service of his country—a country he cannot leave 
without permission from the sovereign, and incurring 
the risk of confiscation of his property, should he fail 
to return at the expiration of his furlough. 

The princely houses of which the Slavonic aristo- 
eracy is com are all of regal descent, the more 
ancient families springing from the direct male line of 
Rurik the Norman, the first Russian sovereign, who 
reigned from 862 to 879; the younger houses claim 
kin with Guedimine, grand duke of Lithuania, who in 
the fourteenth century founded the dynasty known 
in history as the Jaguellon dynasty, from his grand- 
son Jaguello, who wedded Queen Hedwige, and 
thereby united the crowns of Poland and Lithuania. 
The great-grandson of Rurik, Waldimir the Great, or, 
as he was called after his conversion to Christianity, 
Waldimir the Saint, dying in 1015, committed the 
great fault of dismembering his dominions, in order 
to provide eleven sons and a nephew with inde- 

mdent principalities. His example was followed 

y his descendants for the two succeeding centuries— 
two centuries of internecine feuds, leading eventually 
to the irruption of the Mongols in 1237, an invasion 
which, while it deprived Russia of its independence, 
assuredly prevented its otherwise inevitable absorp- 
tion in Paand. The grand dukes of Rurik’s house 
were quickly brought under the Tartar yoke, and 
with more policy than patriotism, transformed them- 
selves into Tartars, with as much facility as in these 
later days Gallic liberals have been transmuted 
into stanch imperialists. They adopted Mongolian 
customs, acquired Mongolian habits, and followed 
Mongolian fashions, punishing without mercy any 
of their old subjects who declined to imitate their 
example. By such means did the Moscow branch 
of the line of Rurik obtain favour in the eyes of the 
conquerors, and increase its power and influence until 
it was able to cope with them for the sceptre. In 
1462, John IIL, then grand duke of Moscow, and in 
the seventeenth year of his age, declared Russia 
independent. Soon afterwards, the great Mongol 
em fell to pieces, the four separate states of 
Casan, Astrakan, Siberia, and the Crimea rising from 
its ruin. The first named was conquered by John’s 
grandson, who in 1547 assumed the title of ‘Czar of 
all the Russias,’ in which ‘all’ Siberia and Astrakan 
before long were included. 

In proportion as the Moscow branch prospered, the 
other branches of the Rurik family declined. One 
after another, the princes were compelled by their 
more powerful cousins to exchange their ap 
for private estates; the only alternative 
confiscation without compensation, and life without 
liberty. Still further to reduce the magnates of his 
own race, and place them on a level with the 
Romanoffs, Scheremeteffs, and other great Muscovite 
families, John III. issued a decree, that the nobles 
were henceforth to rank according to the positions 
held by their predecessors in the court or army. i 
law, by which the dignity of the boyard was made 
almost hereditary, was abrogated in 1682, when 
political equality became the aristocratic order of 
the day, All the minutes of the various disputes 
respecting precedency were burned on the occasion. 
The genealogical registers of the existing noble 
families were then copied into a book, called, from 
its red velvet binding, the Velvet Book; and 
some of the great boyards exhausted influence, 
argument, and cajolery to obtain the insertion of 
their patronymics in its , but without avail. 
This Golden Book of the Russian aristocracy is still 
preserved at St Petersburg, in the Heraldic Office of 
the Senate. In 1722, Peter revolutionised the upper 


—. 


we have already alluded. 

Although all enjoy the same privileges, the nobility 
of Russia may be divided into five classes—princes of 
the empire, counts of the empire, barons of the empire, 
untitled gentry whose nobilitation dates before the 
reign of Peter the Great, and untitled gentry ennobled 
by that prince or his successors. The inferior titles 
were altogether unknown till the founder of St 
Petersburg created them in 1707, and that of 
‘prince’ had been confined to those who boasted a 
royal descent. Of the fifty-nine existing princely 
houses, four claim descent from Guedimme, while 
no less than thirty-one are the direct male lineage 
of Rurik of the ninth century. The premier prince 
of Russia is the Prince Odoievsky, the descendant 
of Saint Michael, Prince of Tchernigoff, canonised for 
suffering death at the hands of the Mongols in 1247, 
rather than bow down before their idols, But the 
most notable names in the roll of ancient princes 
are those of Dolgorouky, Gagarin, and Galitzin, all 
of which have played conspicuous parts in the annals 
of their country. In the seventeenth century, a 
prince of the first-named family defended the monas- 
tery of the Trinity of St Serge, near Moscow, for 
a year and a half against a force of 30,000 Poles and 
Cossacks. Michael Romanoff, the first czar of the 
reigning dynasty, married the Princess Mary Dolgo- 
rouky, but she only enjoyed her czarinaship some 
four months. Upon the death of Peter IL, Prince 
John Dolgorouky, acting in concert with the liberal 
section of the Russian aristocracy, offered the crown 
to Ann of Courland, on condition that she signed a 
constitution, which she did without any apparent 
scruple. No sooner, however, was she fairly installed 
on the throne, than the non-constitutional party got 
the upper-hand, reinstated absolutism, and exiled 
Prince John and his family to Siberia. He remained 
in exile nine years, when he was brought back to 
Novgorod, not, as might have been expected, to be set 
at liberty, but to be beheaded and quartered. The 
army of Catharine which added the Crimea to her 
dominions was commanded PLengthoaeal by Be whose 
patronymic was consequentl: ened by the addi- 
tion of t the oune of te plan near beg The 
most interesting celebrity of the Gagarin family was 
the Prince Mathias, who was governor-general of 
Siberia under Peter the Great. Taking advantage of 
the czar being fully employed in settling accounts with 
Charles of Sweden, the governor-general conceived the 
idea of converting his vice-royalty into an independent 
kingdom. Peter’s suspicions Lele awakened, he 
contrived to decoy his ambitious subject to St Peters- 
burg, where he was kept in durance, and after an 
inquiry which lasted years, adjudged guilty. 


being | The day before that fixed for his execution, the czar 


offered him his life and fortune, if he would simply 
confess the verdict a true one. Gagarin proudly 
declined the offer, and was hung next morning opposite 
the senate-house. The Galitzins, the most prolific 
of princely houses, have served their country with 
distinction in every field open to Russian nobles, but 
its greatest men have been uniformly unfortunate. In 
the sixteenth century, the family was represented by 
two brothers, Dme and Michael, both of whom 
were taken prisoners by the Poles. Dmetry died after 
thirty-eight years’ incarceration, and Michael was then 
set at liberty, ‘out of regard for his loyalty and stoical 
firmness.’ His grandson was one of the four candi- 
dates for the Russian throne when the choice fell 
upon Ladislas of Poland, and he was commissioned to 
— . an 1 he oo to his sre 
rival. He was rewarded for i 

thrown into prison ienmnedichehy alter - he ian 
Cracow, and in prison he died. One of his descendants, 
distinguished as ‘ Galitzin the Great,’-was at once the 
chief adviser and lover of Sophia, sister to Peter the 
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Great. The lover conspired to place his mistress on 


the throne, vice Peter exiled or otherwise disposed of ; 
and paid the penalty of failure by seeing his princess 
shut up in a convent, and bein Limeel exiled to the 
shores of the Frozen Sea, where he was soon afterwards 
poisoned. His brother, Dmetry, joined the constitu- 
tionalists in their attempt to limit the autocratic 
— of the Empress Ann, and was imprisoned unto 

eath. The present representative of this unfor- 
tunate family is described by Prince Dolgorouky as 
‘the last model of that race of great lords which is 
perishing by degrees, and in a short time will remain 
only in the traditions of Russia.’ Another ancient 
house is that of Gortshakoff, a corruption of Gortchak, 
well represented by its trio of princes ; one of whom 
is an ambassador, one Governor-general of Siberia, 
and the third, Prince Michael, viceroy of Pgland, head 
of the military staff, and better known to fame as the 
defender of Sebastopol against the armies of England, 
France, and Sardinia. 

Peter the Great’s first addition to the princely 
ranks was originally a pastry-cook’s boy at Moscow ; 
he became butler to the czar, and enlisted in the 
Russian Guards. He rose with extraordi rapidity 
to be general-in-chief. Scarcely able to read or write, 
such was the natural genius of Alexander Menshikoff 
that he became the first commander, administrator, 
and statesman in the empire, although his splendid 
abilities were sadly ma b rapacity and cruelty of 
disposition. He won his field-marshal s baton on the 
hard-fought field of Pultova. On the death of 
Catharine, Menshikoff swayed the sceptre in the name 
of the young czar, Peter [1., whom he betrothed to 
his own daughter. His ambitious schemes were frus- 
trated by the Dolgoroukies, through whose influence 
the alliance was broken off, and Menshikoff, almost 
immediately after he had been declared generalissimo, 
was sent to the Crimea, from which few Russian cele- 
brities return. He died in Siberia, at the age of sixty. 
It was his grandson who precipitated the conflict in 
the East, and who saw from his carriage the legions of 
France and England climb to victory up the heights 
of the Alma. A still more famous name is that of 
Souvaroff, the little, odd, old man, ‘ who loved blood 
as an alderman does marrow,’ who used to instruct 
recruits in the bayonet-exercise himself, and preferred 
to fight in his shirt-sleeves. A terror to the Turks, 
he exercised an almost supernatural influence over the 
Russian soldiery. He was the ‘ Little Corporal’ of the 
northern empire ; winning a double countship at 
Rymnik in 1789, a marshal’s staff in Poland in 1794, 
and his title of Prince of Italy in 1799. The only 
other names familiar to English ears are those of 
Lieven and Paskievitch. The lady, so long known in 
diplomatic society, was originally a Miss de Posse, and 
governess to the daughters of the Emperor Paul, who 
created her Countess Lieven; the higher dignity 
she received from Nicholas in 1826. Paskievitch of 
Erivan, the conqueror of Poland in a campaign, the 
direction of which, it is said, he entreated on his knees 
might be given to some one else, won his title of 
Count of Erivan in Persia, his F. M. in Turkey, and 
‘was created Prince of Warsaw in 1831, when viceroy 
of Poland. His last appearance as a military com- 
mander did not add to his reputation, which paled 
before Omar Pacha and the defenders of Silistria. 

The families of Tatischeff, Yerapkine, Rjevsky, Tol- 
bourine, and Liapounoff are all princely ones descend- 
ing from Rurik ; but when the branches of that royal 
family were reduced to an equality with the Muscovite 
Lm rp the representatives of the above resigned the 
ae ‘prince,’ as incongruous with their unappanaged 
ition. 


We have spoken of the non-exclusive principle on 
which the Russian aristocracy is organised. This is 
most strikingly exemplified when we refer to the 


Potemkin, and Orloff, originated in services of the 
most questionable nature. The founders of too many 
of these noble houses were either too complaisant 
husbands, or handsome men who fed the inconstant 
passions of an Elizabeth, or a Catharine. Some 
seem to have brought their honours from a lower 
depth still; for the princely Burke of the Rus- 
sian aristocracy says, his self-respect obliges him 
to decline mentioning the means by which the 

were gained, Pre-eminent among this dun hill 
nobility rise the names of Potemkin and Orloff. 
a Potemkin came of an impoverished but 
noble Polish family, and had the fortune to find 
favour in the eyes of Catharine the Great, who was 
fascinated by his beauty, of which he himself was 
so vain that it is said he put out one of his eyes in 
attempting to remove a blemish, although another 
story says his eye was lost in a struggle with his 
rivals the Orloffs. He was an extraordinary man, in 
whose character every contradiction crowded. Lavish 
to his favourites, he left his servants and creditors 
unpaid; he allowed no obstacles to baffle him, but 
once an object was gained, it lost all value to him. 
He commenced building a splendid palace, on which 
he spent his treasure without stint, but before it was 
completed, he was bartering it away. Such was his 
influence over Catharine, that when she dismissed him 
as her lover, she retained him as her minister, 
accepted no new favourite till he had approved her 
choice, and permitted him alone to din, portrait 
on his breast. He served her well; to him she was 
indebted for the organisation of the armies that 
won fame and provinces for her; nor was he left 
unrewarded. He was at once General-in-chief, Great- 
admiral, Governor of Aroff and the Crimean depend- 
encies, and Great Hetman of all the Cossacks. He 
died in the prime of life, not without some suspicion 
of foul play. 

When the Strelitzes were being executed in the 
presence of Peter the Great, it came at last to the turn 
of the youngest of the condemned, by name John, to 
lay his head on the block. The head of one of his com- 
panions lay in his way. Kicking it contemptuously 
aside, he exclaimed : ‘Get out of the way; I must 
have room here!’ This exhibition of ferocious cool- 
ness hit the taste of the czar, who stayed the execu- 
tioner’s arm, pardoned the young ruffian, and placed 
him as a private in a regiment of the line. bp 
tunities for displaying his intrepidity were not wanting, 
and he became an officer and gentleman, and died 
a general. His dson, Gregory, was one of the 
lovers of Catharine IL., and had nearly persuaded her 
to marry him. His brother Alexis, a lover of 
the empress, was created a count at the same time as 
Gregory. He was the chief mover in the murder of 
Peter LII., and left a colossal fortune to his only child 
Anne, who passes her life in retirement, having 
bestowed the ter portion of her wealth upon a 
monastery, in hopes that the prayers of its brethren 
may save the soul of her father. Popular opinion 
inclines to believe Peter was not the only czar who 
met his fate from the same quarter; and the name 
of Orloff is regarded as that of a sort of hereditary 
czar-maker. 

The Counts Zotoff owe their rank to a drunken fit 
of the great Peter; upon the death of the first count, 
who had been ‘ preceptor and buffoon’ to his master, 
the assumption of the title was forbidden. However, 
after the lapse of years, love brought back what 
liquor had bestow In 1802, the Princess Koura- 
kine fell in love with and resolved to marry Mr 
Nicholas Zotoff; and through the influence of her 
relatives, the authority of Alexander was obtained for 
the bridegroom to use the style and title of count. The 
first Count Koutaissoff was a Circassian slave, butler to 
Paul, and created by him first baron, and then count. 
When Sonvaroff returned from his Italian campai 


origin of the several countshi The majority, like 
those of Schouvaloff, Bourtaline, Vier, pace he 


y,|in 1799, Koutaissoff was chosen to convey 
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emperor’s congratulations. The old warrior was not 
ee ee 

‘ my dear count, an old man whose memory 
is the worse for wear; but I cannot call to mind the 
origin of your illustrious house—or perhaps you got 
your title for some t victory ?’ 

*I never was a soldier, prince,’ replied the ex-valet. 

‘Then no doubt you have been an ambassador ?’ 

*No! 

* A minister ?” 

‘ Neither.’ 

‘Then what important post did you fill?’ 

*I had the honour of serving his majesty as butler.’ 

‘A very honourable ity, my dear count.’ 

Souvaroff rang the bell ; his own butler a . 
‘Look you, Trochsa!’ said he: ‘I kee tells yeu 
again and again that you must give up drinki 
stealing, ont you won't listen to me. Now look at 
that gentleman ; he has been a butler like yourself, 
but being neither a drunkard nor a thief, you see him 
now a Grand Equerry to his Majesty, a knight of all 
the orders in Russia, and Count of the Empire. Follow 
his example !’ 

While the titles of prince and count are eagerly 
accepted by the highest functionaries in the empire, 
the title of baron is of no social value whatever. Of 
the twenty baronies created by Peter, only eight 
exist as such, and four have been merged in count- 
ships. The dignity has fallen into contempt in 
Russia, from the same reason as knight or baronet is 
in disrepute here. It has been made too common by 
being conferred on bankers, money-lenders, and 
doctors. Among the latter was Dr Demsdale, who, 
besides his title, received L.12,000 down, and an 
annuity of L.500 for vaccinating Catharine IL. and the 
Grand Duke Paul. Another notable baron was 
General Arakcheieff, whose name is synonymous with 
cruelty and wickedness. For daring to joke t- 
ing this man, the secretary of the St Peters 
Academy was exiled. The chairman having speneund 
the election of Arakcheieff, on the ground that he 
was the nearest nobleman to Alexander, M. Labzin 
rose and said, that ‘such being considered a competent 
qualification, he begged to propose [lin Barkoff, the 
imperial coachman, not only as being the nearest to 
the emperor, but having a seat before his majesty.’ 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the 
present nobles of Russia, it would be difficult to find 


any of which such a large proportion of 
its members have samn tobe attenel of their 
origin. 

LOCKED IN! ‘ 


ides of the vessel impatiently, and the thick black 
smoke shot straight from the funnel to the receding 

' shore, as if anxious to escape from the restless turbu- 
lenee of the water, and form a sooty canopy over dry 


There were but few passengers on board, and a 
izzling rain sent them below. One gentleman alone 
stood his ground upon the quarter-deck, and, comfort- 
er See eae, pee tee in 
3 —— the — bee tall, fair haired 
man, with a bright eye, thin, high-bridged nose, and 
light wavy moustaches, through which was seen a - 
bhumou but sarcastic mouth. He accommodated 
himself to the motion of the vessel like an experienced 
eller, pon eng er we loved hands deep in his 
capacious ets, k on the steersman, the 
funnel, the Tights upon the distant pier, and the vibra- 
tion him and about him, with an easy and 
comfortable nonchalance of manner that seemed 
peculiar to him. 


—- 


d 


passing 
traveller, he said: ‘Have you come to teli me that I 
mustn’t smoke ?’ 

‘No, sir, said the steward, with the usual 
ting smile; ‘ you can smoke if you choose, sir: there’s 
nobody on deck but you.’ 

‘Very few passengers to-night, remarked the 

tleman. 

‘ Yes, sir, very few, sir,’ replied the steward ; ‘ you’re 
the only eer ny ae aboard. 

‘Am I?’ said the gentleman. ‘Then I suppose I 
shall have my choice of berths ?’ 

‘Whichever you please, sir, when you come below. 
We've only one other passenger, and she’s a lady.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the gentleman, looking down the 7 a 
light, as if to see if his fellow-traveller were in the 
cabin. a ae 

‘Yes, sir) answered the acquiescent steward ; ‘it 

does look very dirty to wind’ard, sir ;’ and he dived 
down again. 
The traveller lighted a fresh cigar, tossed away his 
old one, looked at the white foam in the vessel’s 
wake, and resumed his march. He was naturally a 
gregarious, companionable sort of fellow, fond of 
society, argument, the shock of opinions, and collision 
of ideas. He had ho to meet some other well- 
travelled man, with whom he could have smoked and 
chatted. He felt that he should bore himself alone, 
and began to think about the lady who was his sole 
companion in the boat. 

‘1 wish I knew her,’ thought he; ‘ we could converse 
some hours away. Twenty years ago, I should have 
considered this quite an adventure. What fools men 
are in their salad-days! I should have thought that 
it was fate had thrown us , because we were 
destined for each other. Per! she is married, or 
old, or disagreeable. I shall be horribly bored till we 
reach Kingstown.’ 

After half an hour's more walking, he looked 
down the sky-light once again, and saw a lady seated 
in the cabin taking tea. 

‘She doesn’t suffer, at all events,” he thought to 
himself; ‘I may as well have a look at her;’ and he 
finished his cigar, and descended the brass-bound 
> leading to the ‘ cuddy.’ 

he lady pam sth « so interested, was 
over thirty years , and despite a pallid com- 
lexion, languid, cell oa possessed great 
uty. Her manners were elegant and refined ; and 
a tinge of exhaustion in her face and voice heightened 
the sense of subdued sentiment that hung around her. 
Overwrought sensibility and sensitive nervous organ- 
isation were written in the constant play of her 
thin upper lip; and the perfect taste of her dress, 
com the charm of a very fascinating invalid. 
hen the gentleman entered the cabin, she was 
seated at the table, waited on by a bustling and active 
stewardess. He took off his ca it were—at her, 
and disembarrassed himself of his oil-skin covering. 
He co in token of his presence, but she took no 
notice, but continued playing with her tea-spoon, all 
unconscious of his entrance. 

Lsone? pee at the mirror, that betrayed a pee oi 
ledge o ion of a a ce, a 
cating oc whtel Sondte oat 
advanced towards the table, and again. The 
vessel gave a slight lurch, and the tea-service clattered 
at the same time. The lady looked up, saw the new- 
—- bowed slightly. ini wai 

: we are going to havea B 
the male patios ge the lady aided ond would 
have fallen, had not the stewardess ran forward to 

her. San eS ee and red, and 
again, and trembled in every limb.- 
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‘ Bring some water,’ he said, after a moment’s pause. 


* Don’t be alarmed ; it’s the—the the sudden 
Lab me’. He wetted his haniiicerchief, and 
laid it on her forehead, while the stewardess ran for 
her smelling-bottle. By the aid of their united exer- 
tions, in about five minutes the lady recovered, and 
looked about her as if just aroused from an 
unpleasant dream. 

* Better leave us!’ said the gentleman. 

*Do—do yeu know the 4 sir?’ asked the 
stewardess, hardly knowing what to do. 

*Know her? Yes.’ 

* You’ve only got to call, mum ; I shall be close to, 
said the stewardess. ‘Can I do anything more, mum?’ 

‘ No—no, thank you,’ said the lady ; ‘I’m quite well 
now. You—you need not trouble yourself further.’ 

The stewardess quitted the cabin, vane a two 
passengers staring at each other in mute wonder. 

‘ Good God, Maria, is it you?’ said the gentleman. 

‘It seems almost impossible it can be you,’ answered 
the lady in low faltering tones. 

‘Are you—better now?’ inquired the gentleman. 
* Can I get anything for you?’ 

‘ Nothing, thank you—if it be really you.’ 

* It seems like a m,’ continued the gentleman— 
*to think that, after ten years, we should meet on 
board this boat! It is the most unexpected accident.’ 
‘ Accident ?’ repeated the lady, with an inquiring look. 
‘ Accident? Yes; really accident!’ 

. homes you did not know that I was coming 
* How could I?’ interrupted the gentleman. ‘I only 
landed at Southampton last week. Not a soul I 
knew was in London; so I took a run over to Dublin 
to visit Vincey Maguire. It’s the most impossible 
adventure, to think of man and wife, ten years apart, 
meeting in the cabin of —— Are you going, Maria?’ 
. The lady had wep ae poor ‘I see no reason 
or my remaining,’ she said quietly. 

‘If you cannot bear to breathe the same atmos- 
phere with me, J will retire,’ said the husband. ‘I will 
not turn you out of the cabin ; I’ll go on deck!’ 

The lady looked up to the sky-light above her, on 
which the rain was pattering iolmale. 

‘Impossible to stay on deck in a night like this,’ 
said she, with a faint return of the interest of a wife. 

» *Thank you for that, Maria.’ 

‘I did not mean that,’ she explained hastily ; ‘I’—— 

* You are unkind not to let me think you did,’ said 
the husband. ‘ At all events, since we have met in 
this strange way, do not let us meet as enemies.’ 

‘Enemies? No!’ smiled the lady. 

Yield to a suggestion of mine for once,’ continued 
the husband. ‘ You were ing tea—don’t let me 
fichtod you of that; it will refresh you ; or’—his face 
tea 


ited up as with a bright idea—‘ suppose we take 
ther ? 
Together !’ echoed the lady. 

‘Oh! don’t be alarmed,’ said the gentleman; ‘ you 
shall pay for your own, and I for mine, and we’ll have 
it oe trays, in the most platonic manner 
possible.’ 

Despite the rapid beating of her heart, the lad 
could not repress a smile, of which her husband took 
immediate advantage by ordering tea for himself. 
The tea was brought, and he placed himself at the 
table opposite his wife. 

Mr and Mrs Thirlby had been married in the year 
1346. Miss Harbrowe was a noted beauty, and Francis 
Thirlby a somewhat erratic bachelor. After a honey- 
moon, and three or four moons more of unmixed 


A and among old friends, old < 


year 
and old associations, easy-going Mr Thirlby became 
the usual careless husband, chiefly with his 
Greenwich dinner and his clubs than home, unless 
he gave a party, when he would shine with his 
customary brilliance. When alone with his wife, 
appeared absorbed in meditation. She resented his 
want of assiduity, and he resented her resent- 
ment. She had been an only child; so had he. 
Neither would be first to yield! Each was 
endowed with the fatal gift 
mercilessly. 
with epigrams, and battered down their home with 
the aes of bitter words. Months passed in fierce 
storms an 
yrovocation was given. Mrs 
She left the house, and shortly after a separation 
was mutually on. 

Mr Thirlby, ing his fireside cold, and his home 
merely furnished apartments, resolved on adopting a 
career. He had interest at the India House, and 
obtained an ——— in the Civil Service. Years 


had passed. He had returned; and as he looked at the 
wife he had once so loved, and had so strangely met, 
he felt that he could have begun his co ip once 


again: the last fourteen years were ihi ; she 
was before him ; the old charm floated around her, 
and he felt his heart liquefy as he traced the well- 
remembered features and their play beneath the 
swinging light in the close, trembling, rocking cabin. 

Mrs Thirlby sat with her eyes fixed on the tumblin 
sea— y calm, violet-eyed, impassive, an 
grand. Her husband, leaning his elbow on the table, 
and his head upon his hand, said: ‘ Upon my word, 
Maria, you are looking handsomer than ever! 

A flush of pleasure surged up to Mrs Thirlby’s 
face ; she beat it back again bravely, but could not 
resist a slight smile, for she felt, with the self-con- 
sciousness of a handsome woman, that her husband 
had spoken truly, and as he thought. 

‘ This is a remarkable meeting, is it not ?’ continued 
he, hardly knowing what to say, yet disliking silence 
more than g something commonplace. ‘ y 
the way, you have a servant with you, haven't 

ou?’ 


0? 

‘No,’ replied the lady. 

*No! ow is that?’ 

‘Harriet had never seen the sea in her life, and 
refused to embark. She said we were sure to be 
drowned ; so I came away without her.’ 

‘How odd!’ said the husband : ‘ there’s not a single 
passenger—I mean in this cabin—but ourselves.’ 

‘We are single!’ said the wife, relaxing to a 
smile. 

‘ Of course we are—at present!’ said the husband. 

‘And mean to keep so,’ continued Mrs Thirlby, 
observing that her husband’s eyes were fixed on hers 
with an expression of deep interest. Finding that his 
earnest gaze was noticed, that gentleman swallowed 
nearly a whole cup of tea at a draught. 

‘I haven’t enjoyed my tea so much for years,’ said 
he, putting down the empty cup—‘I may say ten 
years.’ 

It was always Mr Francis Thirlby’s practice to jest 
when he wae in cantienh; wanll ho Go hie want, aa 
antagonist’s power of resistance. 

. I be indiscreet in asking what motive you 
have in visiting Ireland?’ he asked, finding that no 
reply, verbal or facial, was made to his last observa- 
tion. 


Mrs Thirl ured. he out a second of tea, 
and said: cen fag pass a tow wa 
with—— Oh!’ 

She shrieked with pain. Thirlby rose with an 
anxious and ‘bed countenance. 

*What’s 

‘I have scalded my hand,’ 
applying her lips to the part 
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* Allow me,’ said he, about to take hold of the 
injured member. 

* Thank you, no,’ said the lady, hastily withdrawing 
it. ‘I permit no interference with what is entirely 
my own property.’ 

The face of the husband turned red, and the wife 
felt the cruel pleasure of victory. 

* Better put a little dry soap on it; best thing in 
the world for a scald, said he: ‘I have some in my 

’ 


*You are very kind,’ answered the wife, touched 
with the attention. 

*Not at all, Maria,’ said Thirlby, following up his 
success with the Christian name. ‘I am something 
of a traveller now, and am always provided with 
these little comforts—I should say necessaries.’ 

He opened a black leather bag, scra some soap 
on to a clean white handkerchief, and applied it to 
his wife’s hand tenderly and carefully. He saw 
the wedding-ring shine over the white skin, and 
gave ever so small a sigh as he tied a knot just 
above it. 

* Poor little hand!’ said he caressingly, as he bent 
his head down towards it. 

*Thank you; that will do very well!’ remarked his 
wife, putting it under the table. 

7 Nothing like soft soap!’ said he smiling. 

‘No,’ answered the lady with placid dignity. 

* How the boat pitches ! As you are wounded, shall 
I do the honours ?’ said he. 

* You are very gallant,’ she replied. 

pred I always?’ he asked, as he reseated him- 
self. 

‘ Always,’ replied the wife ; ‘ but not to me.’ 

‘My dear Maria’—— 

* Pardon me; you are forgetting yourself!’ 

*Not at all, returned the husband stoutly. 
repeat it. Why were you and I so ppy 
t er?’ 

e vessel strained and pitched as he spoke, and 
orders were given upon deck, and the wind howled, 
and the rain beat down on the sky-light above them. 

*There’s a storm coming on,’ he remarked rather 
unnecessarily. 

*I am afraid there is,’ replied the wife. 

‘ But answer my question.’ 

* What question ? 

*Oh, you know,’ said he irritably. ‘I asked you 
why we were always so unhappy together ?’ 

‘I might as well ask you why you were always so 
unkind?’ said Mrs Thirlby. 

‘I ise you there, said the husband; ‘you 
answer one question by asking another. I remember 
you always did. It used to irritate me ’—— 

‘Everything J did used to irritate you,’ interrupted 
the wife, calm and provoking. 

‘When it was irritating,’ amended Mr Thirlby. 

* You found it so,’ said the lady with feminine 
emphasis. 

‘Of course it was me,’ returned the husband; ‘I 
was the villain—husbands always are !’ 

‘No; J was the termagant—wives always are!’ 

the lady. 

*My love, you were always good, and right, and 
pious, and virtuous,’ said Thirlby, his love of sarcasm 
overcoming his better sense. ‘ You were always pro- 
Mose a broken-hearted submission, meek- 
ness, ess, and downcast eyes, as if advertising to 
the world: Look here! my monster is breaking my 
heart ; not that I complain; oh, dear no: I am too 
good for that. He is killing me, and I am rather 
glad he is, I am so angelic and resigned!’ 

Mrs Thirlby knit her brows; for a moment, she 
hesitated between quitting the cabin and replying. 
be triumphed, and she spoke. 

*If so, you ed the opposite tactics,’ said she. 
* You were smiles, frankness, jollity, and good- 
humour—to the world; a sort of proclamation of: See 


*s 


what a fine, generous, open-hearted fellow I am, and 
yet my wife—my ors be ws wife—is miserable with me! 
—Oh, thank Heaven, I am not your wife now !’ 

The ship lurched again, and Mrs Thirlby’s tea-cup 
fell to the floor, but without breaking. 

* You needn’t get into a passion,’ said her husband, 
‘nor upset the tea-things ; you’re not at home now, 
you know.’ 

‘I did not upset it!’ said the lady angrily. 

* Yes, you did!’ ‘ 

‘No, I didn’t!’ 

* Yes, you did !’ 

‘I did Nor, sir!’ repeated the lady, tapping the 
table authoritatively with her undamaged elt and 
so knocking off the other cup, which broke into a 
dozen pieces. 

‘There,’ said her husband, picking up the frag- 
ments carefully, and arranging them before her, 
‘ perhaps you didn’t break that either?’ 

It would be impossible to describe the extent to 
which handsome Mrs Thirlby was put out by this 
accident. Her face darkened, and without losing its 
beauty, looked a thunder-storm—the ox-eyed 5 uno 
wrathful with Jupiter. 

Thirlby tried to walk the cabin. ‘Time has not 
subdued that awful temper, then?’ said he. 

* Nor the recollection of your ill-usage,’ she replied. 
‘Neither ten years nor ten hundred can do that! 

‘Ten hundred!’ he remarked ; ‘ you’ll be a fine old 
lady by then.’ 

‘ And so will you,’ retorted the wife: ‘ you’re more 
than forty now !’ 

‘Well, if I am,’ answered the husband angrily, 
‘ you’re five-and-thirty—no chicken either!’ 

One of the chief reasons that matrimonial differ- 
ences are so bitter is, that each party is so well 
informed of the enemy’s weak side. 

‘Why, positively you’re bald!’ said Mrs Thirlby, 
who had not before perceived the shining scalp in the 
centre of her husband’s cranium; ‘yes, quite bald 
at the top!’ 

Mr Thirlby turned white with passion—he was a 
very vain man—and walked up to her as if about 
to make some overwhelming reply. Unfortunately, he 
saw that her hair was as Slack as lustrous, and as 
rich as ever. 

His wife guessed his intention, and said aggravat- 
ingly : * Poor old man, was he bald, then?’ 

* You know you were always a beauty,’ sneered the 
husband. 

Mrs Thirlby rose from her seat and bowed, as if 
she said: ‘I know it;’ which irritated her husband 
more than ever. 

‘ As lovely as afflicted, continued he. 

* At all events,’ replied the lady, ‘that Mrs’ 

‘Silence, madam!’ thundered the husband. ‘ You 
have too often repeated that lady’s name, and [ 
forbid’ 

* You forbid, indeed!’ cried his wife. ‘And pray, 
who are you that command me? Why should [ not 
mention that woman’s—I pardon—lady’s name ? 
Who is to prevent me? ot her lover, sir,’ she 
continued, lashing herself into a rage, ‘ when he has 
ceased to be my husband.’ 

‘By Jove!’ said Thirlby, ‘this is as it used to be; 
but, as you say, we are separated ;’ and he bent his 
head over the table, and droned : ‘ For this and other 
mercies, Heaven make us truly thankful !’ 

Mrs Thirlby tore the handkerchief from the scalded 
hand, and threw it across the table—the fragments of 
= into the sugar-basin. 

‘ ta wen As mer !’? continued he in 4 

m: tone. ‘ t tness ! what magnanimi 
Mf soal! and what a brilliant repartee! "Pon my wi 
this is ing! What a meeting after ten years’ 
absence! The without, the row within. Any 
one could swear to us for man and wife!’ 

* Not your wife now, sir!’ : 


1} 


‘No, not my wife now. As I said a minute ago: for 
this and other mercies ’—— 
The lady rose to her feet. 


she said. ‘I have been at peace for ten years. Do not 
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‘Do not insult me, sir,’ 


raise feelings that—that—that ’"—— 

‘That what?’ asked the husband. 

Poor Mrs Thirlby began to feel the effect of the 
motion of the vessel. ‘I-—-I—I don’t feel well,’ she 


gasped. 
‘Ah! excitement,’ said the husband unconcernedly. 
* No, sir, the sea—I mean the tea. I shall go to my 
berth. When we get to Kingstown, you can see 


Franky and’—— 
‘Franky! Who’s Franky?’ asked the husband. 
Mrs Thirlby looked him full in the face as she 


answered : ‘ Your son, sir!’ 

Another lurch of the vessel threw Mr Thirlby into 
a seat as he repeated, ‘Myson!’ He hardly under- 
stood the meaning of the words. 

* Your son and mine,’ said the lady ; ‘my dear, dear 
boy Frank !’ 

mething rose to the husband s throat and eyes as 

he looked first up and then down at his long-lost wife, 

- the position of the cabin-floor hoisted or lowered 
er. 

* He was born three months after your departure,’ 
continued Mrs Thirlby. 

‘Why did I not know of it?’ 

‘I kept it out of the papers purposely,’ said the 
wife. 

‘And you called him Francis, said the now 
thoroughly humbled husband. 

‘ Yes—after his father.’ 

‘Thank you, Maria ; that was kind.’ 

‘ My duty—nothing more,’ said the lady. 

* How old is he ?’ 

‘Ten in August—on the fifth.’ 

‘God bless him!’ said the father. ‘Is he handsome?’ 

‘Oh! very—very handsome,’ said the mother. 

‘ A—at all like me?’ inquired the father. 

‘ Like what you were—very.’ 

* And in his manner ?’ 

‘He is passionate in the extreme; like what you 
were—very. Here is a letter I had from him last 
Thursday. He is on a visit to my cousin, who was 
married to Colonel O’Grady three years ago.’ 

The father took the letter, | held it under the 
shaking lamp. The gale had blown itself into a 
perfect storm, and he could hardly keep upon his feet 
as he read the large school-boy hand : 


‘My DEAR, DEAR Mamma—TI am so glad that you 
are so soon coming. I have nonews. I am quite well. 
piaag thoy” hurt one of his knees yesterday. We 
go to Mount every day. Aunt sends her love 
—so does Freddy. God bless you.—Your affectionate 
FRANKIE.’ 

* Merryon Square, Dublin, Ireland.’ 


The letter was read and re-read till the lines 
became blurred and indistinct, and a deep sob 
heaved up from the father’s heart as he stretched 
forth his to his wife, and said: ‘ Maria, forgive 
me!’ 

But Mrs Thirlby remained silent and impassive. 

‘For the sake of our boy,’ he ‘the child 
of whose existence I was unaware—till—till—forgive 
me!’ 


we never meet ! 

‘ Maria ’—he tried to take her hand, but she with- 
drew it—‘ can’t you forgive me?’ 

‘The past—yes: the future I will not trust in your 
hands. As I said, when we leave this boat’—— 

The stewardess entered the cabin suddenly by the 
stairs leading to the deck. The door was heard to 
lock behind her, and there was a noise overhead as 
of shutting and fastening. She staggered forward, 
and said in a low, calm, anol Ta trembling 
voice: ‘If you would wish to pray, do so at once; 
we are expected to go down every minute !’ 

Thirlby looked at her for an instant, then taking 
his wife up in his arms, rushed to the cabin-door. 

‘We are fastened down!’ said the stewardess with 
terrible calmness. ‘The crew is in the rigging. I shall 
go to my cabin, and meet it there. Oh, pray for your 
soul’s sake, for we have not long to live!’ She went to 
her own little cabin at the side, and shut the door. 

Husband and wife were locked in each other's 
arms. How poor and paltry seemed their enmities 
and jealousies, their poisoned arrows of speech and 
verbal victories! Eternity was near them, and about 
them, lashing at the shaking vessel’s sides, howling 
for them in the wind, roaring for them in the sea! 
The ship palpitated like a timid hare, as though 
eager to offer human victims to appease the hungry 
elements, and save itself. Neither spoke; but a 
long, endearing kiss proclaimed mutual forgiveness— 
then heart beating against heart, hand in hand, their 
fingers intertwined within each other, they knelt and 

rayed. In his height of health and pride of sarcasm, 
irlby sometimes scoffed at religion, and ridiculed 
his wife’s strict observances with considerable humour 
—now, he felt sure that she was right, and cheek to 
cheek and lip to lip uttered fervent prayers for 
heavenly pardon and her safety. 

Only once during the night the world came back to 
him, when he sobbed out : ‘I shall never see my boy!’ 

And minute after minute, each longer than the last, 
passed away; every succeeding shock and lurch of 
the frail boat, they expected to feel the floor sink 
under them, and the water pour down into their 
cushioned sea-tomb. 

A violent crash shook the ship from stem to stern; 
the cabin-lamp fell shivered into atoms, and all was 
darkness. They clutched tightly hold of each other, 
and thought their time had come. 

The night passed. A ribbon of gray light in the 
horizon separated sea from sky ; the gray grew whiter 
and more bright—it was morning. Husband and wife 
looked into each other’s haggard faces; they had 
thought they should never see them more. 

The daylight was an inexpressible relief; the 
should not perish in the dark. Light was the breath 
of Heaven. They-were not forgotten ! 

‘ Think you there is any hope?’ whispered the wife, 
almost afraid to trust the sound of her own voice. 

As she spoke, there was a noise upon the deck, and 
the sounds of sea and wind, and straining boards 
and creaking cordage grew more audible. The cabin- 
door flew open, and the steward, wet as from a bath, 
and his face bleeding, looked in. ‘All right!’ he 

; ‘we’re saved !—saved! Where’s my missus? 
ane, dear, open the door—we’re saved, I tell you!’ 

The stewardess opened the door, and both couples 


pardon what is past—but—when I leave this boat— 
in!? 


a you wish to keep the letter?’ inquired the | repaired to the deck. 


e. 

‘With your permission. Do you ever speak to him 
of me ?’ 

‘ Often !’ 

*O Maria, let us be friends!’ 


Mrs Thirlby answered slowly and deliberately, with | punishment for our presumption and our crime. 


@ pause between every third or fourth word: ‘ After 
an absence—of more than ten years—meeting 


and nature—I will nor be—its victim. 


| 
| 


‘We shall weather it, gg be God!’ said the 
white-haired captain. ‘Who would have thought 
this six hours ago?’ 

* Maria !’ 

‘Hush! we have received a severe and proper 


A steam-tug came out to their rescue, and carried 


so | them safely into Kingstown harbour. There was a 
unexpectedly—you could not control—your violent | smiling 


ly, a moustached gentleman, and a hand- 


I| some yellow-haired boy awaiting them. 
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‘Mamma !—my dear, dear mamma!’ cried the 
young gentleman with undisguised ecstasy. 

, , my own. Here’s papa!’ 

‘Papa!’ said the boy, rounding his eyes. ‘ Papa 
from India? 


* Yes, dear.’ 
* Mr Thirlby !’ said Mrs O'Grady. 
* Had you forgotten me, Elinor?’ said that gentle- 


man. 

‘Mamma, why hasn’t papa been with you before, 
when ’—— 

* Hush, dear!’ said the mother. 


Mr Thirlby did not return to India ; and both his 
and his wife’s name are always set down for a hand- 
some sum in all subscriptions for Life-boats, or 
Preservations from Shipwreck. 


CANNIBALS AND GORILLAS. 


A VERITABLE traveller has come at last from Equa- 
torial Africa to tell us of the Anthropophagi, who 
has lived among them, made friendships with them, 
been offered matrimonial alliances by them, and, in 
short, a everything but dine emg | om playfully 
8a; Paul Du Chaillu* (whom the 
Chally), ‘I could not do.’ The iP amend 
explorer had got over his distaste for monkey by 
the time he arrived among the cannibal Fans, but 
he had not yet acquired the taste for man. He was 
excessive] calles about his kettle. ‘You cook 
for yourself, and I’ll cook for myself, and at my own 
itchen-range,’ was his firm reply to all the hospitable 
invitations of the king. The at was a royalty, they 
assured him, and always to be found at their monarch’s 
table, but he was never prevailed upon to stop and 
dine. ‘Be glad, O white man, O spirit,’ cried they, 
on his first arrival, ‘and eat of the things we give 
thee!’ Whereupon, to his confusion, a slave was 
handed over to him bound, and they added: ‘Kill 
- for your evening meal, since he is tender and 
!’ 

Nothing, indeed, could exceed the kindness with 
which the Fans treated Mr Du Chaillu. He was at 
first somewhat afraid of going to sleep, but that soon 
wore off, as he grew more accustomed to their little 
ways. They would never have killed him for the 
sake of supplying the larder; though, if he had fallen 
sick and died among them, it would have been different. 
Con’ to our European custom, the Fans rather 
prefer, or culinary purposes, what has died a natural 

They do not eat their own dead, but buy of 
the neighbouring vi Whenever a gentleman 
departs this life, off run his friends to the next 
settlement, and break the sad intelligence in this 
manner, ‘Poor old Rembidji (or whoever it may be) 
is gone at last,’ say they; ‘and now, what will you 

we a pound?’ The question, ‘How did he cut up?’ 
a different and more literal meaning with them 


than it has in the city. For a whole body, they will 
give an elephant’s Mr Du Chaillu saw women 
who had 


m ‘marketing’ carry pieces of human 
flesh on the street, exact] Pape gpen pth eyes 
carried in London, only without the piece of news 
that wraps them up. To speak of such matters thus 
lightly, is less terrible than to discuss them seriously ; 
but the facts as above stated are perfectly true. 
However, even the Fans do not eat everybody: 
Se eeene of thelr kingp am mand, onl thee 
ial- not locomotive. The compliment, there- 
fore, which was paid to Mr Du Chaillu, when they 
offered to make him a king, is to be the more highly 
estimated. Nevertheless, there are some di les 
connected with the assumption of sovereignty in 
Equatorial Africa, which may have had their weight 


p. Eplorations and Adventures in Bquatorial Africa. By Panl 


iu. Murray. 


in inducing our author to decline this honour. He 
had once > sana te > comneen ame 
Se Geniee See ee ee es 
the Mpongwe. ‘The choice fell im i 

because he came of a 
he was a favourite 


populace, who proceeded to a ceremony which is 
preliminary to the crowning, and which must deter 
any but the most ambitious men from aspiring to 
the crown. They surrounded him in a dense crowd, 
and then began to heap upon him every manner of 
abuse that the worst of mobs could imagine. Some 
spat in his face; some beat him with their fists ; 
some kicked him; others threw disgusting objects 
at him; while those unlucky ones who stood on the 
outside, and could reach the poor fellow only with 
their voices, assiduously cursed him, his father, his 
mother, his sisters and brothers, and all his ancestors 
to the remotest generation. A stranger would not 
have given a cent for the life of him who was 
presently to be crowned. Amid all the noise and 
struggle, I caught the words which explained all this 
to me; for every few minutes some fellow, adminis- 
tering an especially severe blow or kick, would shout 
out: “You are not our king yet; for a little while we 
will do what we please with you. By and by, we 
shall have to do your will!”’ 

Although Mr Du Chaillu withstood the temptatior. 
of a crown, he appreciated the many evidences of 
good-will paid to Li by his would-be brethren of 
regal rank; and he would have been ungrateful 
inload had it been otherwise. The king of Ngola, 
‘a man of a kind heart, and given to bursts of 
liberality,’ placed all the ladies of his capital at the 
dis of the embarrassed traveller, from whom to 
pick and choose his wives. This happened scores of 
times. Our author protests with earnestness that he 
never took advantage of these arrangements, exce 
upon one occasion when among the Apingi. e 
had ‘a little adventure, he admits, with one of those 
ladies. ‘The king, on my arrival, signified to me, 
with the usual liberality of African kings, that any 
of his wives, or any of anybody else’s wives that 
— my eyes, I was requested to consider my own. 

, of course, replied that in our country we did not 
marry in this off-hand way, which-he could not at 
all understand. As, however, the women are the 
housekeepers, when I was settled a little, I chose 
one of the oldest and ugliest that I saw, and installed 
her as my housekeeper, cook, and maid-of-all-work. 
For two or three ys, all went well. But one 
morning I was waited upon by a deputation of men 
and women, who hailed me with much joy as their 
relative, thanked me for the honour i had done 
them in taking their relative to wife, and gravely 
asked me for presents, to make their hearts glad on 
such a joyful occasion. I confess that for once I 
lost my temper. I took a stick, and drove my new 
relatives out of the village, ed off my slandering 
housekeeper after them, and hea all the abuse 
upon them I was master of in Apingi. They fied 
with the utmost consternation.’ 

Even among these miserable savages, Society asserts 
her rights, and makes her class-distinctions. The 


natives and their slaves have even different deities, © 


to which each respectively pay the greatest honours. 
a ae could by no means be persuaded 
to sell his idol, though Mr Du Chaillu bade very high 
(almost Pu to his revolver) for her; but his majesty 
insinuated that, for a proper price, he might have the 
goddess of the slaves. These poor fellows were 


Saeh.@ Be entlion, oe une ae 
chief men, the king determined to give out that he 
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and comfort. His clock, his musical-box, 
revolver they deemed to be so many powerful 
‘ fetiches,” which added to his glory ; while his straight 
hair was the universal admiration. In that, indeed, 
lay his danger as well as his ——_ His friend, 
ae ae ingenuously admi that his people 
we like to get possession of Mr Du Chaillu’s hair 
for a fetich of their own. They had very many 
fetiches already, and were anxious to make their 
collection complete. The scene, therefore, on the 
occasion when Mr Du Chaillu put himself under the 
hands of the perruquier, may be easily imagined. 
*The weather had been very hot lately, and, as my 
hair was too long for comfort, I told Makondai one 
day to cut it for me, giving him a pair of scissors I 
had in my kit. He did not do it very artistically, 
but in the interior of Africa one comes to care little 
for looks or fashions. When he had done, he gathered 
up the cut hair, and threw it out into the street. I 
was not attending to what was going on, and was 
nes cory snes od at a noise of scuffling and fighting 
in front of my house. I looked out, and beheld a most 
laughable scene. The men were busily picking up the 
scattered hairs, and those who could not get at them 
were disputing possession with their luckier neigh- 
bours. Even the old king, Olenda, was in the mi 
eager for a share. As each got what he could, he 
would tie them up carefully in the corner of his 
ndengui, and walk off very contentedly. I called 
Olenda, and asked what was the use of this hair. He 
replied: “O spirit! these hairs are very precious ; 
we shall make mondas (fetiches) of them, and they 
will bring other white men to us, and bring us great 
good-luck and riches. Since you have come to us, O 

irit! we have wished to have some of your hair, but 

id not dare to ask for it, not knowing that it could 
be cut.” I was happy that it had not occurred to 
them to appropriate violently my whole head, hair and 
all.’ This desire for a lock of one’s hair is, after all, 
not unknown among Europeans, and may certainl 
be considered as a compliment. One African monare 
was so complaisant and courteous, as to adopt our 
author’s notions in respect to refinement and beha- 
viour. Quengueza, king of Goumbi, even endeavoured 
to make prosel to these new ideas—to teach his 
neighbours to become as polished as himself. ‘In 
common with many of his subjects, the old fellow 
was much troubled with fleas ; and when, as he stood 

ing with me, a flea became too troublesome, he 

used to adroitly catch him, and gravely crack him on 
his thumb-nail. This disgusted me so, that I remon- 
strated, and at last succeeded in reforming this one 
of his abuses. But no sooner had he given up the 
disgusting practice himself, than he at once forbade 
it te all his own subjects, and became a most zealous 
advocate to decency among our Bakalai friends. 
“Why do you crack your fleas before my white man, 
eh? Dirty fellow! Goaway! You make my white 
man sick!” he used to cry out. And to-day, when 
we had our interview with the up-river chief, Quen- 
— was equally zealous—though more polite—with 

i But the old man replied: “Thus have I done 
all my life—it is now too late ;” and gravely continued 
his massacre.’ 


Nothing can exceed the humour and interest of our 
author’s experience among these savages—hospitable, 
= thievish ; a and yet of a devilish 

ity ; crafty, and yet slaves to meanest and 
most transparent superstitions—but still this is the 
least striking portion of our author’s narrative. He 
has good news to give us of the certain decrease 
of the slave-trade—mainly in consequence of the 
i t now displayed towards it by the 


Brazilian government, who are alarmed at the increase 
of their nak: popeiition He has curious anecdotes 
illustrative of the shrewdness of the negroes of the 
west coast as traders. We are used to hear them 
called stupid, whereas the truth is, that any merchant 
who is unaccustomed to them is quite sure to be 
taken in and overreached. ‘Say that to-day the 
= ship Jenny has arrived in the river; imme- 

iately every black fellow is full of trade. The ship 
is boarded by a crowd of fellows, each jabbering 
away, ety at random, but all telling the same 
story. ever was there such dearth ivory, or 
whatever the captain may want! Never were the 
interior tribes so obstinate in demanding a high price ! 
Never was the whole coast so bare! Never were 
difficulties so great! There have been fights, captain! 
And fever, captain! And floods, ! And no 
trade at all, captain! Not a tooth! point 
settled, they produce their “good books,” which are 
certificates of character, in which some captain or 
other white trader who is known on the coast vouches 
for the honesty—the great honesty and entire trust- 
worthiness—of the bearer. It is not worth while for 
a fellow to present himself without a certificate, and 
the papers are all good, because when “the bearer” 
has cheated, he does not apply for a “character.” 
Now these certificates help him to cheat. When he 
finds the need of a new set of papers, he conducts 
himself with scrupulous honesty towards two or 
three captains ; these, of course, “certify” him, and 
then he into the wildest and most reckless - 
lations, upheld by the “ good books,” which he shews 
to every captain that comes.’ 

But it was not Man whom Mr Du Chaillu went 
out into the woods and swamps of Central Africa 
to study, but insect, and bird, and beast. It is as a 
scientific though adventurous explorer, as a great natu- 
ralist, who is also a mighty hunter, that our author 
has established his reputation. He tells us of the 
bashikouay ant, so terrible to man and beast, before 
whom every creature flees. ‘It is their habit to 
march through the woods in a long regular line of 
about two inches broad, but often several miles in 
length. All along this line are larger ants, who act 
as officers, stand outside the ranks, and keep this 
singular army in order. If they come to a place where 
there are no trees to shelter them from the sun, whose 
heat they cannot bear, they immediately build under- 
ground tunnels, through which the whole army 
in columns to the forest beyond. These tunnels are 
four or five feet nS wae are used only in 
the heat of the day, or during a storm. When they 
~~ hungry, the long file spreads itself through the 
orest in a front line, and attacks and devours all it 
overtakes with a fury which is quite irresistible. 
The elephant and gorilla flee before this attack. The 
black men run for their lives. Every animal that 
lives in their line of march is chased. They seem to 
understand and act upon the tactics of Napoleon, and 
concentrate with great speed their heaviest forces 
upon the point of attack. In an incredibly short 
8 of time, the mouse, or dog, or or 
yom is overwhelmed, killed, eaten, and bare 
skeleton only remains. They seem to travel night 
and day. Many a time have I been awakened out of 
a sleep, and obliged to rush from the hut and into the 
water to save my life, and after all, suffered intoler- 
able agony from the bites of the advance-guard, who 
had got into my clothes. When they enter a house, 
they clear it of all living things. Cockroaches are 
devoured in an instant; rats and mice spring round 
the room in vain. An overwhelming force of ants 
kills a strong rat in less than a minute, in spite of the 
most frantic struggles, and in less than another 
minute, its bones are stripped.’ 


Se es ot tee een ee 
under his own bed; and while crawling pai 
along from root to root above a deadly mangrove 
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swamp, he is pursued by another. He finds birds 
that no man has seen before; he finds a that 
build for themselves nests in trees; and above all, 
he finds, what is the main object of his perilous 
expedition—the Gorilla, whose native home is a 
comparatively narrow belt extending on either side 
of ge uator. There he lords it, the undisputed 
the forest, before whose terrible roar the 
very leo flees. In the Periplus, or Voyage of 
Hanno the Carthaginian, in the sixth century before 
Christ, mention is made of a creature something 
similar, but which was probably the Chimpanzee. A 
gorilla it could not have been, for it left its females to 
their fate, and fled from the hunter. The genuine 
male gorilla has no fear. The natives relate weird 
and hideous stories concerning him: that he carries 
off their women ; that he lies in wait on the lower 
branches of trees watching for men, and when one 
sm by, clutches him with his powerful feet, and 
ws him up and chokes him. Mr Du Chaillu is the 
first white man who has systematically hunted this 
creature or penetrated his a am and we can well 
believe that the most exciting moment of his life was 
that wherein he first stood face to face with this 
tremendous ape. ‘Suddenly, Miengai uttered a little 
cluck with his tongue, which is the native’s way of 
shewing that something is stirring, and that a sharp 
look-out is necessary ; and presently I noticed, ahead of 
us seemingly, a noise as of some one breaking down 
branches or twigs of trees. This was the gorilla, I 
knew at once, by the eager and satisfied looks of the 
men, They looked once more carefully at their gunf, 
to see if by any chance the powder had fallen out of 
the pans; I also examined mine, to make sure that all 
was right ; and then we marched on cautiously. The 
singular noise of the breaking of tree-branches con- 
tinued. We walked with the care, makin 
no noise at all. The countenances of the men shew 
that they thought themselves engaged in a very serious 
undertaking; but we pushed on, until finally we 
thought we saw through the thick woods the moving 
of the branches and small trees which the great beast 
was tearing down, probably to get from them the 
berries and fruits he lives on. Suddenly, as we were 
et creeping along, in a silence which made a heavy 
ith seem loud and distinct, the woods were at 
once filled with the tremendous barking roar of the 
gorilla. Then the underbrush swayed rapidly just 
ahead, and presently before us stood an immense male 
i He had gone through the jungle on his all- 
ours ; but when he saw our party, he erected himself, 
and looked us boldly in the face. He stood about a 
dozen yards from us, and was a sight I think I shall 
never forget. Nearly six feet high (he proved four 
inches shorter), with immense y, huge chest, and 
great muscular arms, with fiercely glaring large dee 
gray eyes, and a hellish expression of face, which 
seemed to me like some nightmare vision: thus stood 
before us this king of the African forest. He was not 
afraid of us. He stood there, and beat his breast 
with his huge fists till it resounded like an immense 
bass-drum, which is their mode of offering defiance ; 
meantime giving vent to roar after roar. The roar of 
the Saag is the most singular and awful noise heard 
in these African woods. It begins with a sharp bark, 


master 0 


like an angry dog, then glides into a deep bass roll, 
which li y and closely resembles the roll of distant 
thunder along the sky, for which I have sometimes 
epee: som to take it where I did not see the 
animal. 


deep is it that it seems to proceed less 
from the mouth and throat than from the deep chest 
and vast paunch. His eyes began to flash fiercer as 
we stood motionless on the defensive, and the crest of 
short hair which stands on his forehead be to 
twitch rapidly up and down, while his pow fangs 
were shewn as he again sent forth a thunderous roar. 
And now truly he reminded me of nothing but some 
hellish dream-creature—a being of that hideous order, 


half-man half-beast, which we find pictured by old 
artists in some representations of the infernal regions. 
He advanced a few steps—then stopped to utter that 
hideous roar again—advanced again, and finally 
stopped when at a distance of about six yards from 
us; and here, just as he began another of his 
roars, beating his breast in rage, we fired, and killed 
him.’ 

The gorilla’s roar can be heard at a distance of three 
miles, and the very beating of his breast for at least 
a mile. He sometimes even sits down to roar, so 
tremendous an exertion does it cost him, while his yells 
as he approaches are like the inarticulate ravings of a 
maniac. The height of one shot by our author was 
five feet nine inches. Its arms had a spread of nine 
feet. Its hairy chest was sixty-two inches in circum- 
ference. The hands, those terrible weapons, with one 
blow of which it tears open the bowels of a man, or 
breaks his arms, were of immense muscular power, 
and bent like veritable claws. Its big toe was no less 
than six inches in circumference. As he draws nigh 
his enemy, Man, to whom he bears so awful a 
resemblance, the deep-set eyes sparkle with gloomy 
malignity ; the features are contorted in hideous 
colin) and the slight sharply-cut lips, drawn up, 
reveal the long fangs and the powerful jaws, in whic 
a human limb would be crushed as a biscuit. Then, 
indeed, it behoves the hunter to look with care to his 
priming, and to keep his fire to the very last. No 
unarmed man—not the most powerful prize-fighter on 
earth—would have a chance of life a, the gorilla. 
He has never need to strike but a single stroke, as Mr 
Du Chaillu had unhappily reason to know. ‘Our 
little party separated, as is the custom, to stalk the 
wood in various directions. Gambo and I kept 
together. One brave fellow went off alone in a 
direction where he thought he could find a gorilla; 
the other three took another course. We had been 
about an hour separated, when Gambo and I heard a 
gun fired but a little way from us, and presently 
another. We were y on our way to the spot, 
where we hoped to see a gorilla slain, when the forest 
began to resound with the most terrific roars. Gambo 
seized my arms in great agitation, and we hurried on, 
both filled with a dreadful and sickening alarm. We 
had not gone far when our worst fears were realised. 
The poor brave fellow who had gone off alone was 
lying on the ground in a pool of his own blood, and I 
thought, at first, quite dead. His bowels were pro- 
truding through the lacerated abdomen. Beside Sim 
lay his gun. The stock was broken, and the barrel 
was bent and flattened. It bore plainly the marks of 
the gorilla’s teeth. We picked him up, and I dressed 
his wounds as well as I could with torn from my 
clothes. When I had given him a little brandy to 
drink, he came to himself, and was able, but with 
great difficulty, to speak. He said that he had met 
the gorilla suddenly and face to face, and that it had 
not attempted to escape. It was, he said, a huge 
male, and seemed very savage. It was in a very 
gloomy part of the wood, and the darkness, I sw % 
made him miss. He said he took aim, and fired 
when the beast was only about eight yards off. The 
ball merely wounded it in the side. It at once began 
beating its breast, and with the greatest rage advanced 
upon him. To run away was impossible ; he would 
have been ones in the jungle before he had gone a 
dozen steps. He stood his ground, and as quickly as 
= could, — his gun. Sout veh To oy it to fire, 

e gorilla it out of hi the i 
off in the fall; and then in an instant, pir 
terrible roar, the animal gave him a tremendous blow 
with its immense open paw, frightfully lacerating the 
abdomen, and with this single blow laying bare part 
of the intestines. As he sank, bleeding, to the d, 
the monster seized the gun, and the poor hunter 

t he would have his brains dashed out with it. 
But the gorilla seemed to have looked upon this also 
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as an enemy, and in his rage almost flattened the 
barrel between his strong jaws.’ 

We have no more space to give to the consideration 
of Mr Du Chaillu’s admirable volume, the whole of 
which is, however, deeply interesting. His own brief 
summary of the results of his four years’ travel must 
conclude our notice. 

‘I -travelled—always on foot, and unaccom ied 
by other white men—about eight thousand I 
shot, stuffed, and brought home over two pl 
birds, of which more than sixty are new species; and I 
killed upwards of one thousand quadrupeds, of which 
two hundred were stuffed and brought home, with 
more than eighty skeletons. Not less than twenty of 
these quadru ant are species hitherto unknown to 
science. I suffered fifty attacks of the African fever, 
taking, to cure myself, more than fourteen ounces of 
quinine. Of famine, long-continued exposures to the 
heavy tropical rains, and attacks of ferocious ants and 
venomous flies, it is not worth while to om: 


— — — 


LIGHT-HOUSES AND BEACONS 


Beneatn the waters that wash the coasts of ‘the 
islands which form the heart of the vast empire of 
Queen Victoria, lie cruel rocks and treacherous sand- 
banks, threatening destruction to the ships bearing 
the world’s merchandise into its ports, and death to 
the mariners who navigate them. Of all the duties 
imposed upon a great maritime and commercial 
country, none is more obvious and paramount than 
that of employing every nieans science can su t, 
towards lessening the risks incurred by those whose 
daring constitutes its glory, as their labour is the 
foundation of its wealth and prosperity. Let us see 
what Great Britain has accomplished towards fulfil- 
ing her duty in this matter. 

e means e 5 0 for the protection of our 
navigation are —light-houses, floating-lights, 
buoys, and beacons. 

Of these, light-houses rank first in importance. 
- ge far the ancients made use of them, is a matter 

ulation. In all probabili lity, the Colossus of 
Rho les, erected 300 B.c., answered the purpose of our 
more modest structures; but the Pharos of Alexan- 
dria, built by Ptolemy Philadelphus about the same 
period, was undoubtedly a light-house. Strabo makes 
mention of a stone light-house at Capio or Apio ; and 
the ruins of Czsar’s Altar at Dover, the Tour d’ Ordre 
at Boulogne, and similar remains at Flamborough 
Head, | been conjectured to have served a like 
end. Gou ks of a light-house being built in 
1272 on ee riolk coast ; Fut the one Tour de 
Corduan, at the aoe of the Garonne, is the earliest 
example of light-house architecture extant, and this 
was not completed before the year 1610. 

The En, Tish system of light-houses dates from the 
erection 0! that on the Eddystone rock in 1698—a 
wooden structure swept away with the ineer and 
his men in 1703, and succeeded by Smeaton’s success- 
ful work six years later. This was justly thought a 
great engineering triumph ; but it has been since sur- 
passed by the orm -houses at Bell- rock, Skerryvore, 
and Bishop-rock. The first named, erected at the 
Inch-cape, where the abbots of Aberbrothwick placed 
a floating-bell to warn seamen of the neighbourhood 
of the fatal Bell-rock, stands 117 feet high, and cost 
et 331. The Bishop-rock light-house is 145 feet in 

ht, but the pe + Aa fell far below that of the 

Belleck, being only L.36,559. The most ificent 
work of the . that at Skerryvore, involved the 
ereation of a quarry and natem, and cost upwards 
of L.83,000. the ordinary lish light-houses rarely 
exceed L.7500, and pr as fal low 1.5000; in Scot- 
land, the ave expense is L.8000, and in Ireland, 
L.10,000, but the last estimate includes the illumin- 
ating apparatus. A similar disproportion is found in 
the cost of maintenance in the a kingdoms, the 


Irish authorities naeneatiog L.485, and the Scotch L.385, 
where the Trinity House spend L.340; but here at 
least the extra rr ne ar ogy on the part of Scotland 
is more than justified, the difference arising from the 
amount of oil consumed, which is in exact proportion 
to the superior efficiency of the lights. The total 
number of light-houses in the United Kingdom is 
357, divided as follows—England, 171 ; Scotland, 113; 

Treland, 73. 

Ocean-lights are constructed upon one of two prin- 
ciples—the catoptric, and the dioptric. In the former 
system, the means employed consist of silvered para- 
bolic reflectors; the latter, invented by M. Fresnel 
above forty years ago, depends upon the use of lenses 
of peculiar construction. The dioptric system prevails 
in France, Spain, and America; but in this country 
both plans are in vogue, England giving the preference 
to the older principle of a. and Scotland 
favouring the newer mode of refraction. The di 
system is generally allowed to be the best, although 
the English catoptric lights compare favourably with 
the few constructed upon the opposite plan ; but then, 
owing to the want of proper adjustment, in not 
taking properly into account the dip of the sea below 
the geometrical horizon, the negiens of nicety in _— 
the various parts of the apparatus, and a false 
omy of oil, the dioptric lights have scarcely had a a fair 
chance in this country. In both descriptions, a lar 
proportion of the light produced is wasted on the 
sky or the shore. 

e coal-light of St Bees, the last of its kind, was 
extinguished in 1822, although oil was introduced as 
a source of light nearly a century before. Sperm oil 
is still used by the Admiralty, although abandoned by 
the general authorities years ago ; at Liverpool, olive 
oil is employed, but as a rule, colza oil is preferred, 
In the catoptric lights, the lamp used is constructed 
on Argand’s principle, the burners varying in number 
from one to thirty. In the dioptric system, a 
central mechanical lamp of three or four concentric 
wicks is the agent. Gas is burned in some harbour 
lights, and with such satisfactory results, that it is a 
matter of wonder it has not been more widely adopted, 
Mr Holmes has been experimenting at the South 
Foreland with an electric light with some success, 
and Mr Way proposes another produced by galvanic 
action in a stream of mercury. The lime-light is also 
a candidate for ocean-honours; and probably before 
long, oil may be superseded by one or other of its 
more brilliant rivals. 

It is a matter of great importance, that seamen 
should be enabled to distinguish one light from 
another in its vicinity. To attain this object, various 
means are resorted to. Some are made to revolve ; in 
others, the aid of colour is called in. Thus, we have 
211 white lights, 59 red, 5 green, 2 blue, 51 red and 
white, 3 red and green, and 3 red, white, and green. 
With the exception of 3 red, and 14 red and white, 
all the above are fixed lights. Unfortunately, the 
employment of colour necessitates an increased con- 
sumption of oil, in consequence of the absorption of a 
an portion of the rays from the lamp; and green 

blue lights have the Lang disadvantage of their 

t being readily absor the atmosphere in 
aay weather. Other rnethods of distinction are 
also adopted. Some lights, ts, called ‘fixed and flashing,’ 
ive a constant light besides the waxing and waning 
t, with intervals of darkness ; while others alter- 
nate between brilliancy and total darkness, and 
these again differ in the intervals between the 
maximums of brilliancy, such intervals varying in 
duration from five seconds to four minutes. 

In erecting light-houses, the desirability of making 
the structure as visible as possible in the daytime, 
has too often been overlooked, so that in many cases, 
ei gr on the Scotch coasts, the stone towers are 

to be distinguished at a distance. To obviate 
this diffeulty, the general adoption of the American 
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ing the approach of storms, by means of Admiral 
i signals, from such light-houses as are adapted 
by their imence for Another 


fi vents its light from being seen. 
ATs : rail has steadily 


their ocean-lights that they cross each other’s fire. 
The shortcomings of our system are especially appar- 
ent on the western coasts of Ireland and d, 
and the Channel Islands, where the rapid tides afford 
additional argument for more efficient protection. 
But whatever the deficiencies in the lighting up of our 
coasts, and however susceptible of improvement the 
system may be, it is satisfactory to find, on the testi- 
mony of those who should, by their vocation, be the 
best judges, that England is not behind other coun- 
tries in a matter in which her reputation and interest 
are so nearly concerned. Only 33 mariners out of 
$11 prefer foreign to British lights, while not one 
foreigner declares in favour of the lighting of other 
countries. In making direct comparisons ween 
British and foreign lights, as to the distance at which 
they are discernible, 112 witnesses decide for the supe- 
riority of the former against 72 partisans of the latter. 
The light-vessels of the United Kingdom number 
= (besides a reserve force of eight), of which 
no than forty-one belong to England. Oil is 
invariably used for these floating-lights, and the catop- 
tric adopted in all but three. They may be 
divided into fixed and revolving, white and coloured, 
and again into one, two, or three light vessels. That 
they may be distinguishable in the daylight, they 
carry balls at the mast-head; those of the Trinit 
House are painted red; the Irish vessels are bl 
with a white streak. To be of real service, it is neces- 
sary that a floating-light should never be absent from 
its station ; and in this respect there seems to be no 
ground for complaint. Not a single instance is on 
record of a voluntary desertion of a post; and where a 
vessel has been driven from its moorings—an event 
of rare occurrence—it has been quickly replaced ; and 
not one has ever been wrecked. As far as safety is 
concerned, the most exposed stations are a tly 
the least dangerous, the long sea and the length of 
s colt ie 


the case of light-houses, amounting to L.1103 per | of three 


instance, which is some L.250 
less than that incurred by the American government. 
From the neglect of many local authorities, the 
information respecting the buoys of Great Britain is 
7 defective. The returns give 1109 in position, 
573 in reserve—a number much below the mark, 

i i our coasts are better guarded 


black buoys to starboard, and checkered ones to port; 
the local authorities following this laudable example, 
do their worst to complicate matters by using an 
cae ye system of their own; while the Admiralty 
itself dispenses with any attempt at uniformity 
within its own jurisdiction. The original cost of a 
buoy varies according to its size and construction. 
Some of the old-fashioned Nun and Can buoys do not 
cost more than sixteen guineas; but there are bu 
afloat which have cost as muchas L.197. The ole 
regular expense attending them, when they are once 
fixed in position, is that of painting, which is done by 
the crews of the floating-lights m England, but in 
Scotland costs 7s. 6d. per annum for each buoy, while 
the Dublin Board actually pay from L.2, 10s. to 
L.5, 5s. for the same operation—a charge requiring 
some tion. 

The want of system observable in our light-houses 
prevails in an equal de in our beaconage, in 
diversities of form, ane and construction, so 
that a certain amount of local knowledge is abso- 
lutely necessary before the mariner can avail him- 
self of the warning given by the beacons. The 
materials of which they are constructed are of various 
kinds—wooden ms, iron, and solid masonry. 
On the Goodwin Sands, hollow-pile beacons have 
been erected, with en ing results. The beacon 
near Stornoway reflects light which it derives from 
a light-house on shore, but, in general, lights are 
omitted as unnecessary. The navigation of the Clyde 
is rendered easy by a number of solid structures at 
short distances, distinguished by colour and other 
means, marking the course of the channel in a way 
worthy of imitation elsewhere. Where such a variety 
of materials is employed, of course the expenditure 
fluctuates exceedingly. A white pole, surmounted by 
a basket, answers the purpose at Lymington-creek ; 
the Pabba beacon, in the Sound of Skye, made of 
malleable iron, cost more than L.500; and the beacon 
on the Wolf Rock, Land’s End, entailed the enor- 
mous expenditure of L.11,298. The cost of mainte- 
nance of these useful structures is often nothing at 
all, except in situations which render them liable to 
ae the action and force of the waves. 

In ce, the ocean-lights are under the direction 
of the Commission de Phares—a body of naval officers, 
marine-engineers, hy: phers, and scientific men, 
jr ae special means for testing all the apparatus 
employed. America and Spain have placed their coasts 

er similar control. Austria, Sweden, and Turkey 
intrust this charge to their respective Admiralties. 
In Holland, Norway, and Denmark, the Ministry of 
Marine is the responsible department. In Belgium, 
the Minister of Public Works sees to the construction 
of light-houses, which are then surrendered to the 
care of the general direction of the navy. In Russia, 
the duty is performed by the Hydrographical Depart- 
ment. In our own country, the ing out of 
any systematic arrangement of the light-house system 
is impeded by the distinct and often ing action 
separate governing bodies, to say nothing of 
some hundred and seventy local authorities, wiel 
jurisdiction in their several spheres. In England, the 
general authority is in the hands of the Trinity House 
—a self-elected corporation of nautical men, without 
any special rere for the light-house service; the 
Ballast of Dublin, paramount in Ireland, is not 
even composed of those familiar with the sea ; and the 
Scotch commissioners are two legal crown officials, 
the sheriffs of certain maritime counties, and the 


mers, | provosts of certain royal burghs—gentlemen by no 


— necessarily conversant with light-house science 
t. 


amilton, 
of a central authority, to be called Trinity Com- 
missioners of Lights: this body to be composed of 
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four members elected by the Trinity House, one 
Scotch representative, to reside at Edin , and one 
Irish, to dwell at Dublin, who shall devote all their 
energies to the light-house service alone. To these 
they would add a scientific member, appointed by 
the government, the astronomer-royal, the hydro- 
grapher of the Admiralty, the comptroller-general of 
the coast- and a professional member of the 
Board of e. They consider it advisable that 
the new department should be subject to an annual 
visitation from the Royal Society, to whom it shall 
submit a report of its proceedings during the year, to 
be afterwards laid before parliament. They would 
make the coast-guard officers inspectors of the lights 
in their districts, and render the whole service charge- 
able upon the public revenue. 

To these recommendations, little objection can be 
made ; and if parliament will but carry them out, the 
royal commissioners will have done good service to sea- 
faring men, and through them, to the country at large. 


THE UNDERCLIFF. 


Amone the various resorts in search of health, few 
within a moderate distance are so agreeable and 
every way satisfactory as what is known as the 
Undercliff in the Isle of Wight. We do not say this 
on the authority of books—though to these we might 
refer—but from personal experience on different occa- 
sions ; and a grateful recollection of this beautiful and 
accessible spot, impels us to take pen in hand on the 
subject. 

Change of air and scene is now, we believe, acknow- 
—_ to be highly condtcive to health, and accord- 
ingly, at certain seasons, all who can afford it are 
seen fleeing off to the sea-side, the Highlands, 
or the continent. Middle-aged people, somewhat 
done up with overtasking of brain, are said to 
experience wonderful re-invigoration, and also not 


a little amusement—a great —. that, by the 
way—at such ‘ water-cures’ as Ilkley and Ben 


Rydding ; while those who are enfeebled by chest and 
bronchial complaints more usually seek a milder and 
more southern climate, and more delicate treatment. 
For this latter class of persons, there is, of course, 
nothing to excel Madeira or Malaga, but of these and 
other distant resorts not one in a hundred invalids 
can afford to take advantage; and from one cause or 
other, the bulk of people must rest satisfied with 
quarters much nearer home. Possibly, Penzance in 
Cornwall, and Torquay in Devonshire, are in some 
way peculiarly adapted for certain complaints; but 
we entertain a pretty strong conviction, that for mild- 
ness, united with general dryness and equability of 
temperature, nothing within the com of England 
can surpass Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight. If better 
be wanted, we incline to think it must be sought for 
abroad. 

What an immense number of charming places are 
rendered disagreeable for residence by rain, fogs, 
and humidity! Damp, p—a heavy, soft, relax- 
ing sort of atmosphere—is the everlasting nuisance 
along the whole western coasts. And it is easily 
accounted for. To our country, the Atlantic is the 
grand fountain of mists, which floating eastwards, 


are condensed, and fall as showers of rain, on | vill 


coming in contact with the mountain-tops of Corn- 
wall, Wales, and the Highlands. The Isle of 
Wight, lying snugly under the lee of the Cornish and 
other mountains on the west, and projected as far 
southward as the latitude of Boulogne (Ventnor is 
50° 35’), escapes these fatal Atlantic mists, and 
those which come from the eastward are arrested 
by the intervening hills. of Surrey and Sussex. But 
really the mists from either quarter have little 
to condense them in the island; for its low hills 
or downs are composed chiefly of chalk and sand- 
stone, = dey. ant co seuntel ox Weir Guaiite & 


salubrity of a place depend tly on two thi 
exposure and shelter. The site of a valley facing the 
south will have the hue of summer even in the 

of winter, while the northern side lies bound in frost 
and snow. The sun—ah, what a glorious thing it is! 
In some countries, they have too much of it, we 
cannot quite say that in England. Let us by all 
means have plenty of sun. ere is medicine in its 
blessed rays, and let them shine on us all the day 
long. It will not do, however, to live under a 

of hot sunshine, while you are exposed to cold winds 
from an opposite direction. They quite understand 
this in Northern Italy, where, with sunshine and 
warmth, there are often cold winds from the moun- 
tains. On one occasion when at Nice, in the month 
of May, we found an intensely hot sun with a 
freezing wind from the north, forming an odd mixture 
of summer and winter. Visitors could venture out of 
doors only by keeping under the shelter of a row of 
buildings. That cured us of any very exalted notion 
of Nice as a resort for health-seekers. With a remem- 
brance of such facts, it is not easy to overrate the 
Undercliff. 

To have a correct idea of this curious bit of country, 
it would be necessary to go into a variety of geologi- 
cal details; but these we shall not inflict on ‘the 
reader. It may be enough to say, that what with the 
chalky composition of the island, and also certain 
strata of underlying soft mouldering clay, the surface 
at all exposed parts has a tendency to slip down to 
a lower level. Along the southern shores, the white 
cliffs are in the course of being gradually undermined 
and washed away. When masses fall, they bri 
down huge lumps of sandstone, which get cov 
with sea-weed, or are broken up, and rolled about, 
and cast ashore as boulders. Ever since the Romans 
held the island—Vectis, as they called it—the land 
has been thus washing away, a matter which it seems 
nobody’s business to look after. Here and there, the 
fall has been on so grand a scale as to materially 
alter the configuration of a district. Such is the case 
at Undercliff. The waves of the sea, or it may be 
land-springs, operating on the lower friable strata, 
have brought one a stretch of some ten miles, and 
produced a strange state of things. A hill or down 
of from 400 to 500 feet high, and stretching from east 
to west, may be said to have been split in two longi- 
tudinally. The side towards the south has sunk 
down, leaving a bared precipice, or range of sandstone 
cliffs. The breadth of the tumbled down mass varies 
from a few hundred yards to a quarter of a mile, and 
its surface is irregularly diversified with miniature 
hills and valleys, cliffy terraces, and sloping cultured 
banks. That this queer jumble will be permanent, 
is tolerably certain. In two or three places, the outer 
side has suffered fresh slips, but in the main, the 
Undercliff, as this long stretch is designated, has 
seemingly settled for all time. There are found on it 
two or three churches, with other buildings of con- 
siderable antiquity, and an infinite variety of fanciful 

illas. Commencing at Bonchurch, and extending 

to Blackgang, we have a region of almost un- 
exampled beauty. Overhead, the hill and its severed 
cliffs facing the south, besides forming a natural 
shelter from the north, reflect the sun’s heat down 
on a tangled maze of sylvan profusion—trees, shrubby 
knolls, grass of the richest and greenest, h 
rows, flowers, ens, and banks of blosso 
furze ‘unprofitably gay.’ Underneath a lofty 
of the down, and where the broken ground is 
o the broadest, stands ans brow of peg 

te, comprising every vari welli or 
accommodation of visitors. Viewed teeta’ the sea, 
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Ventnor reminds one of a scene in a theatre. On 
terrace above terrace, on knoll above knoll, as well 
as on the slopes between, the buildings, mostly deco- 
rated with green-painted verandas, are placed in 
odd picturesque masses; nor would it be any great 
stretch of imagination to expect to see them some day 
following the geological fashion of the district, and 
disappearing in the waters of the Channel. Ventnor, 
however, has not the same chance of destruction as 
some other parts of the Undercliff, The ground 
undulates down to a smooth level beach, on which 
the tides harmlessly exhaust themselves. 

We know of no sea-shore that can be at all 
compared, in purity and beauty, to the beach at 
Ventnor. It is not of sand, nor is it of gravel, but 
something between, that bears no bad resemblance 
to pease of a rich reddish-yellow colour. Setting 
aside riding and walking, the only visible recreation 
for idlers is that of searching in this shingle for 
those tiny gems, ‘Isle of Wight diamonds.’ As the 

lishing and setting of these sparkling crystals 
is one of the businesses of the town, visitors, at a 
reasonably small cost, may come home with a wonder- 
fully replenished jewel-case. 

In saying that Ventnor is too difficult to get at, no 
more is meant than that the ~~ is as yet unpro- 
vided with a railway, and to all appearance, although 
an act has been got to construct a line, it will not 
have one soon. Landing at Ryde from Portsmouth, the 
tourist finds himself, after a voyage of five-and-twenty 
minutes, completely cut off from railway locomotion. 
He has before him a drive of two hours through 
Brading, Sandown, and Shanklin. The journey, about 
twelve miles, might be done a little quicker, but the 
ground is far from level, and what is the need for 
all this abominable hurry that mankind are getting 
into? Let us have time to look about us; and, 
perhaps, being somewhat sentimental, we will alight 
at Brading to visit the grave of ‘little Jane,’ ‘the 

i ’s Daughter,’ for which there is no lack 
of ciceronés. As for the general scenery on the route, 
there is nothing very striking, but much that is pleas- 
ing in the unsophisticated English rural style. t 
though the agriculture —_ stand some improve- 
ment, and also that the flail keeps its ground against 
steam, these things are the farmers’ business, not 
ours. It is more to the pu to say, that the eye 
is charmed with the sight of thatched cottages nest- 
ling among roses and honeysuckles, and ivy-clothed 
waysides Plentifully dotted with blue-bells and prim- 
roses. Nor is the ear unsolaced; for besides a chorus 
of birds, here still—and long may it be so—the 


Drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 


When the carriage rounds the shoulder of St Boni- 
face Down, and begins to descend the southern zig- 
zaggy slo amidst the prettily situated villas of 
Bonch the climate sensibly improves, reminding 
the traveller of the change experienced in descending 
from the eminences of Switzerland into an Italian 
valley. Now, we are in the Undercliff, within half 
a mile of Ventnor, where such are the numbers of 
houses and ‘apartments’ to let, that we have only to 
Pe and choose. High unds, terraces at mid- 

ight, or the Esplanade down on the sea-shore, all 

y to be selected, according to taste and other 
circumstances; while it must be owned that, even in 
the best situations, the charges for accommodation 
are remarkably moderate. It would be a pity, after 
coming such a long way, to find yourself incommoded 
with the sights, sounds, and smells not unusual among 
@ fishing and seafaring ge sony Anticipate none 
of these di bles. e place seems to be singu- 
larly exempted from anything offensive. Drunken- 
ness, crime, rags, and wretchedness are, however, 
little known anywhere in the Isle of Wight—a 
phenomenon of which we are unable to offer any 
explanation, further, perhaps, than that its separation 


from the mainland frees it in some measure from the 
intrusion of the various orders of tramps and scamps 
that haunt more dense communities. 

Selecting the Esplanade at Ventnor, on account of 
its proximity to that ever-charming marine view and 
beach, and living there from March till the end of 
May, we may be allowed to speak of what recom- 
mends the place not alone to the invalid, but all who, 
like ourselves, long for the exhilaration of fresh mild 
air and sunshine. It is matter of local note, that 
Ventnor has two seasons, with two distinct classes 
of visitors. From about November till March or 
April is the great winter season, when it becomes 
the resort of persons afflicted or threatened with pul- 
monary, rheumatic, and some cther affections. On 
being deserted by these classes of health-seekers, 
Ventnor experiences a lull or interregnum, and is 
frequented only by casual visitors until the autumnal 
months, at which time it is a resort for sea-bathers 
and tourists. What are its peculiar qualifications, 
may be guessed from what we have said as to 
the dryness of the air and equability of its usually 
mild temperature. Snow seldom falls, and still more 
rarely lies in winter.* Spring-frosts, the torment of 
gardeners, are scarcely known. When fruit-blossoms 
in northern and midland districts are blighted, here 
the most delicate vegetation is secure. Of course, 
there are cold days, and also rainy days sometimes, 
but, on the whole, rain is more common at night than 
during the day; and what is equally important to 
invalids, the most rainy season is in autumn, when 
they have quitted the island. To one accustomed to 
the vicissitudes of a comparatively northern clime, 
the general equability of temperature appeared some- 
thing remarkable—the shelter of the Down, and the 
influences of the sea in winter and spring modifying 
the cold, and the sea-breeze in summer modifying the 
heat. Night and morning for weeks in the colder 
season, the exposed thermometer out of doors ranged 
from about 42 degrees to 48 degrees, and at the 
warmer season from 56 degrees to 62 de: What a 
fine thing to find, as you rise at half-past seven o’clock 
every morning in May, that the thermometer outside 
your window indicates a mean temperature of 58 
degrees or thereabouts! We believe it was Sir James 
Clark who, among other valued services, first called 
attention to the fine climate of the Undercliff, and 
in his book, as also in the local work of Dr Martin, 
various kinds of special information must be sought. 
Leaving every one to exercise his own judgment, our 
object consisted in merely drawing a more general 
attention to this happily situated spot. Perhaps we 
should repeat more pa Benes that Ventnor is dull 
—very dull—at least in the absence of society it 
appeared so to us; but with the solace of carriages 
and books, with the post bringing letters and news- 
papers twice a day, and with walks on downs and 
cliffs to any imaginable extent, we are bound to say 
that there are much less lively places of resort than 
this English variety of Sleepy Hollow. W. C. 


* According to a late meteorological report, the lowest tem- 
perature last winter at Ventnor was 24 degrees. 


On Saturday, 6th July, will be published in this Journal, 
A TALE, ENTITLED 
MYSELF AND MY RELATIVES. 
To be continued every week until completed. 
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